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Cuaprer I. 


— lay dying, in the silent summer evening—in the sunlit 
summer silence that seems alive with sound. The long 
shadows deepened round her, through the depths of tranquil 
sunset. The soft shadows, all around her, closing in upon the 
sunlight of her life. 

He knew it. He sat beside the bed, his arms fallen between his 
knees, his face flung forward, intense with straining, as if to draw 
her back before she slipped away! During ten short years—a 
moment—she had filled his life with summer : she had been—she 
was—his sunrise: his day was young yet, young as hers— 
God, the day is brief enough, at best: it doesn’t’end at noon! 
There are clouds enough at best, and mists across the morning— 
but, oh God, the sun must run his little course before he sinks 
into the sea!—she lay dying, in her early prime of womanhood : 
the stealthy shadows blackened on the whiteness of the room. 

She opened her eyes, and looked at him. ‘“ Anthony,” she said, 
in a voice like that of a stranger, speaking very low and calm, 
“T want you to fetch her, please.” 

He rose hastily and walked to the window, gazing out, seeing 
nothing. He rebelled against this inevitable desire of hers, the 
leaye-taking from their only child. And he crept away, with 
laggard step, to the farther side of the house, and took the child’s 
hand from her toys, and brought her. 

In the grey death-chamber, by the bed-side, the child stood 
solemn, accustomed of late to sickness, her little face accepting the 
sadness all around. 

“Margaret,” said the father, “ it is little Margaret.” The child 
wondered: none but her grandmother ever called her “ Margaret.” 
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The dying woman again unclosed her eyes; to more than their 
natural width. “Margaret,” she responded: the word sank like 
an echo in measureless abysms of passion. He saw, as she lay 
immovable upon the pillow, he saw all her soul well up towards 
them: for one moment he felt it blend with his and mingle as 
never in all their happy years of union—then, a terrible change 
came over the eyes: they broke: the child trembled under his 
hand, cried out: the doctor ran in! the nurse !—the room seemed 
full of people, of hideous, unbearable commotion—an immense 
cloud had fallen between him and the bustle round the bed. 

He drew back, watching their busy movements, and the tumult 
of his impressions, as he watched, seethed down rapidly into a 
resolve to resist. “Doctor,” he said, “ what are you doing?” 
For the moment nobody answered him. ‘You are disturbing us,” 
be continued angrily. ‘ Mrs. Stollard wished to speak to me, 
She had sent for the child.” The doctor turned from the bed, a 
rough man, uncouth. “She will never speak to you again, 
Mr. Stollard,” he said. 

The husband made one great stride forward. “ Liar!” he said, 
and pushed back the meddling physician, not, certainly, intending 
to hurt him, pushed him back over a stool or a cushion, on to a 
couch. “Oh, Mr. Stollard, oh sir, come away!” exclaimed the 
sick nurse: he bent over the dead woman and suddenly lifted her 


high in the air. He faced them with his burden enwrapped in 
clinging linens: he saw, through the twilight, the vulgar, 
frightened expressions around him; he saw the child sobbing, 
half hidden in her nurse’s lap. Without a word he passed from 
them, bearing his burden, through the door, and the long passage, 
downstairs. 


The doctor sat up and brushed his arm. “He knows she’s 
dead,” he said. “He wouldn’t have moved her, if he hadn't 
known she was dead.” 


Cuapter II. 


Tue husband, erect and slow, directed his steps to a room which 
had lain unused for the last three weeks, his wife’s. As he 
entered, his arms shook. There were flowers here—great masses 
—in vases, as usual: the gardener had gone his daily round; the 
machinery of the house moved on. The room looked horribly 
unaltered : he laid down the beautiful burden from his arms, on 
the familiar couch in the great bay window. And he turned 
quickly, to double-lock the door. 

Seven years ago, that time she had sprained her ankle, he had 
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carried her down like this, day by day, fora month. She was very 
young and lovely then. She was very lovely still. And young. 

When, at last, he looked up from the musing into which he had 
fallen, on the low chair by her side, all shapes in the room were 
grown indistinct with dusk. He sprang to the window-curtains 
and tore them aside—tore them away, in sudden descents of dark 
drapery, feverishly anxious to see clearly, to distinguish each 
feature, to have light all about, full upon her—not this increasing 
darkness—light ! 

And as the remorseless gloom sank faster, he bent close, resting 
his hot cheek against her cold one, whispering her name. A fold 
of falling curtain had carried down with it a table full of knick- 
knacks: he had not remarked the crash. But he noticed that a 
slip of linen had dropped away from the half-bared arm, and he 
gently drew it up again. 

He realised nothing, reasoned about nothing, desired—for the 
moment—nothing, except perhaps, that the advancing night 
should pause. When the room had grown quite dark, with sultry 
summer darkness, he rose to his feet and lighted all the candles 
in a great porcelain chandelier overhead, lighted all the candles in 
numerous sconces and Dresden ornaments, against the mirrors 
and shiny hangings, went on lighting candles, that had never 
burnt in such abundance before—his hand so shaky that he 
knocked off bits of flowers and leaves from the brittle china—went 
on multiplying bright reflections, till the little rounded chamber, 
all pale silk and porcelain, shone, opalescent, like the inside of a 
shell. He could draw no blinds, for he had broken the cords: 
beyond the great window the blue night beat against the blaze. 
Somebody stealthily tried the door-handle. There were steps on 
the gravel outside, and once came the sound of carriage-wheels. 
Single stars crept forth above the distant wall of trees. A black- 
bird started its loud call, and stopped. Everything was still, 
expectant, holding its breath. He only expected nothing, sitting 
watching in the yellow glare. 


All through the night he sat thus, watching. The terrified 
domestics, alone with the sleeping child, whispered and stared at 
each other. Far adown the country-side shone the radiance from 
the terrace-window: the servants, peeping round a corner, 
discussed it under their breath, sore-troubled, delighted, amazed. 
The footman, who read books, vaguely mentioned “ funereal pyres;” 
the women-servants thrilled responsive; the under-housemaid 
slipped upstairs, escorted, to fetch her ear-rings : old nurse brought 
down her charge, to an improvised bed in the breakfast-room. 
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They were all of them attached to their employers, within 
reasonable limits of menial devotion. Their master was an 
honourable man, a gentleman: they were honestly sorry for him, 
wondering what changes would come to themselves, primarily 
nonplussed by this extravagant conduct to-night. ‘“ You must 
telegraph to Sir Henry,” the doctor had said to the butler, as the 
two went stealing back from the boudoir door; “Sir Henry, I 
suppose, is in London: is he not?” The butler did not know: 
Mr. Stollard’s elder brother so seldom came to Thurdles, the 
household hardly cared about his movements. “But I think,” 
said the butler, cautiously, “ that Stawell Court is closed.” Stawell 
Court was the family seat, about seven miles away. 

“Well, then, nothing remains but to send for Mrs. Fosby,” 
said the doctor testily. ‘And a natural thing to do, she being 
the poor dead lady’s mother. But I always prefer to have a 
man on the scene first. Women are no good, except for crying, 
a thing any one can do who is paid for it, as they understand in 
the East. Good-night!” He turned in the hall-door: “Do 
you want me for anything ? ” he asked. 

The butler’s family-pride rose within him, though he was not 
an old family servant. “I thank you, sir,’ he made answer, “ no, 
I think we can manage, sir.” And he went downstairs, feeling 
miserably forlorn, and responsible, with that great glare across 
the gravel road, and the barred door within the house, and all 
this helpless woe. ‘The doctor ain’t no gentleman,” he said to 
the other servants, “I shall send a messenger to Mrs. Fosby. 
You must find me a messenger, John.” The servants detested 
their mistress’s mother, but they would be eager to welcome her 
now. 

“ He said as he preferred a man—for to manage things,” said 
the butler, with a grin. A shout went up, immediately suppressed. 
“She'd manage us alive or dead, ’d Mrs. Fosby,” remarked the 
unthinking housemaid. ‘“ Lor, Adelaide, how can you!” squeaked 
cook. All the servants cried out upon Adelaide, who sat down, 
very red and sniffy, several times repeating she should say 
anything she chose. 


“Tt is absurd,” said Mrs. Fosby, on the doorstep next morning, 
in the clear light of the summer day. All the way up from the 
town, on whose farther side she lived, suburbanly, she had stared 
at the wan window that stared down at her. Now, having 
alighted from the fly, she had cautiously stared under cover of the 
rhododendrons. She could hardly steady her impatient foot, as 
she listened to Nurse Lintot’s lucubrations. “It is terribly sad, 
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and my child is taken—taken from me:” her lip shook—* taken 
from us. Sad enough,—God knows !—without this very extra- 
ordinary com—plication. Lintot, this scandal must be stopped at 
once. By-the-bye, it was extravagant of Hawkin to send me a 
messenger. Stopped at once! Everybody will be talking in 
Rusborough. And what will the county say?” 

“The Lord knows, ma’am,” said Lintot sobbing. 

“T do not,” replied Mrs. Fosby emphatically. Without the 
remotest sense of having said anything incongruous she swept 
into the hall. 

Mrs. Fosby was a good woman: it would be a great mistake 
to imagine she was not. An unlikely mistake, for she possessed 
a large store of such second-rate virtues as any average com- 
munity is swift to recognise. Supremely respectable herself, 
she loved, honoured, and served respectability all the days of 
her common-place life, She had never done anything that any 
of her associates deemed wrong. She belonged to the upper 
middle class, for her husband had been able to “retire” from 
something substantial in the city; her religion was the Church 
of England, and her worship the stratum immediately above her. 
She had been “ blessed,” as she fully realised, in her only child, 
Margaret, who had succeeded, with admirable tact, in leaving her 
mother’s feelings unhurt, and her own uninjured, growing up 
pure and good, without giving or taking offence. Once only 
there threatened a fateful divergence, when Margaret refused 
her first suitor, a baronet, on the sands of Llandudno; but the 
baronet turned out a Mysterious Musician, and Mrs. Fosby ate 
humble pie. The girl herself, from whose gold her mother’s 
gilding dropped harmless, unconsciously and innocently conformed 
in the temple of Rimmon, while busy with her own white thoughts 
and prayers. And the god Snob was merciful to her; or perhaps 
he is weary of virgin holocausts. Anthony Stollard fell in love 
with her and she with him. Anthony, who belonged not only 
to an old county family—every one in the country does that— 
but to a family mansion, a baronetcy (Victorian), and a handful 
of apocryphal pictures. Anthony was the happy possessor of a 
competency and moderate ill-health, He was the unhappy 
possessor of an artistic temperament, and an adequate talent for 
painting. Had he been gifted with genius, his fortune would 
hardly have hampered him; had he been destitute of means, his 
art-love could have done him no harm. As it was, he painted, 
frequently with pains, and his pictures were taken by the 
Galleries, and the critics said they showed various most admirable 
qualities, and he gave them away to his friends. 
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When they married he was twenty-five and she was twenty. 
In his case, at any rate, there had been love at first sight. Their 
married life lasted through an almost cloudless decade. During 
ten years of that time he loved her for her beautiful face, 
during nine for her beautiful soul. He thought there was no 
better, fairer woman. He never looked at others. He painted 
sheep. 


“Tt is absurd,” said Mrs. Fosby, sitting in the breakfast-room, 
beside Margie’s disordered bed. The old lady was dressed in 
temporary black, and looked very pale and stately. “As if we 
were not miserable enough already, without making ourselves 
ridiculous!” And Mrs. Fosby broke down, weeping womanly 
tears. For she was a womanly, warm-hearted old lady, and the 
things she loved best on earth, far better than herself, were her 
daughter, and the god Snob, and her daughter’s husband and 
child, 

So presently, having dried her tears, she asked for “ Margaret,” 
whom she never gave less than her full appellation. “If confusion 
arise,” she would say, “it is not of my making. My Margaret, 
according to the invariable rule in my family, was called after 
her maternal grandmother. ‘Shorts’ and pet names I cannot 
away with. They stick to one, stupidly, through life. Anthony 
must do as he pleases, but I refuse to address my own grandchild 
as ‘ Mops.’” 

The child came in, very serious, with blue marks under her 
eyes, and that strange, “unlike” expression young children’s 
faces so readily assume. She hid away in her grandmother’s lap, 
and they cried together, comfortably. For when fifty-nine loves 
eight with all its heart, be sure that eight loves fifty-nine. 

Not that the grandmother entirely approved of the grandchild. 
It had been the supreme triumph of the dead woman’s tact to 
get her own way in essentials and to let Anthony have his in 
unessentials, whilst leaving upon Mrs. Fosby’s mind a complacent 
impression of frequently-followed advice. But there were in- 
evitably matters which Mrs. Fosby would have managed differently 
—“ oh, very differently indeed!” ‘ However,” she would honestly 
declare, “ people know their own minds best.” Certainly she knew 
hers. And most other people’s. 

“ Religion,” said Mrs. Fosby, “is ,»’ and she paused to adjust 
her knitting. 

“Yes, mamma,” replied her daughter; for Margaret knew that 
whatever Mrs. Fosby remarked ,about religion was sure to be 
correct, 
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“ Essential,” said Mrs. Fosby. 

“Yes, mamma,” repeated Margaret, fervently. 

But “religion” is an expression which covers a multitude of 
sins. With Mrs. Fosby it meant learning all the Bible-stories 
(especially those of the Old Testament) and serving the great 
god Snob. Morally, it meant trying not to wish that Sir Henry 
might die a bachelor. “It is the truth of religion which chiefly 
appeals to mamma,” declared Margaret. 

Her husband smiled. “Yes,” he said, “just as its beauty 
appeals to me, and its goodness to you. There you have our 
three characters, combined in the three attributes. It is the 
story of the Ring. To your mother religion means devils, to 
me it means angels, to you——” He paused. 

“Just human creatures looking up to God,” she said. 

He bent to kiss her. “And, looking out of human creatures, 
God,” he said. 

But Mrs. Fosby had no patience with what she called 
“theories.” 

“On the most sacred subjects,” said Mrs. Fosby, “to my own 
granddaughter, my lips are sealed. Not for worlds would I 
intrude upon her mother’s task. Still, Margaret, when the child 
insisted upon splashing my new silk dress, I was compelled to 
refer to a possible visit from the bogey-man.” 

“Did she cry?” questioned Margaret anxiously. 

“She did not. I am bound to confess she informed me the 
bogey-man was there already. It appears that, according to 
Anthony, J am the bogey-man !” 

Anthony, however, always stoutly maintained that here was a 
misconception on somebody’s part, and, as he liked his mother-in- 
the-law, on the whole, and was both good-tempered and honest, 
he deserves to be taken at his word. He undertook, as a sort of 
amende honorable, to show Mrs. Fosby how carefully Margie was 
instructed in what the lady pleasantly denominated “Bible 
Lessons.” An occasion soon presented itself. On a Sunday 
afternoon, dull, sluggish, suggestive of three o'clock tea, Margie, 
aged four-and-a-half, sat on the drawing-room carpet, be-starched 
and be-ribboned, playing with marbles. These latter were 
removed when Mrs. Fosby drove up, and a Noah’s ark had 
been substituted, and Margie’s tears had been dried, by the time 
that grandmamma entered and kissed her. 

With grandmamma was the terrible Miss Murcham, grand- 
mamma’s spinster friend, a lady possessed of every virtue that 
is most honoured in the breach—one of those people who never 
drive or do anything else on the Sabbath unless they want to. 
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Miss Murcham, sweetly interested in Margie, took up a non- 
descript effigy from the floor. “And this,” she said insinuatingly, 
“is Mrs. Noah’s tortoise-shell cat.” 

“ Moo—moo—cow,” said Margie fiercely, snatching the animal 
away. 

“A cow, is it?” The spinster reddened. “ But what a very 
little one! It can’t be much more than a calf, Margie—an 
orange calf!” 

“ Calfs 7s orange,” said Margie, contentiously. 

“She is thinkiag of the Bible picture-book,” interposed Anthony 
prettily : “the Golden Calf, you know, Miss Murcham. It is very 
yellow in the picture, Margie, tell grandma all about the naughty 
Calf.” 

“Toby bited it right through,” said Margie. “And Jimmy 
squealed.” 

“What?” exclaimed Mrs. Fosby. 

“There is some mistake,” remarked Anthony gravely. ‘“ Mops 
is referring to the little boy’s leg that was bitten two days ago 
by the stable-dog.” 

“Yes, bited it in its leg and it squealed,” repeated Margie. 

“There is no connection between the two subjects,” said 
grandmamma tartly—“ no connection at all. And I cannot com- 
prehend Anthony’s fondness for ferocious, not to say murderous, 
brutes. Sometimes, indeed, I cannot but realise that I come here 
in danger of my life.” 

“Oh, poor Toby’s.kbeen shot,” said Anthony. “They were 
afraid he was going mad, so they shot him to make sure, and that 
may happen to anyone—now, mayn’t it? Look here, grand- 
mamma, Mops knows a lot out of the Bible, don’t you, Mops, 
dear? Give her the picture-book, Margaret; let her tell about 
the pictures.” 

Both parents bent fondly over their darling. 

“Tt is Anthony’s idea, you remember,” said Margaret, proudly ; 
“the engravings are taken from celebrated pictures. Now, Margie, 
tell grandmamma, what is the little boy doing with the lamb ?” 

But Margie, seated in front of the great volume on the floor, 
all starch and blue ribbons and obstinacy, refused, after the 
ignominious incident concerning the calf, to utter a word. 

“These are Popish pictures, my dear,” said Miss Murcham. 

“Tt does seem a pity,” assented Mrs. Fosby sadly, “ that all 
the Italian painters should have been Roman Catholics. Michael 
Angelo, I have been told, was a Protestant; but, really, to judge 
by his paintings, an Italian Protestant might as well be a Papist 
as not.” 
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Margaret smiled; but Anthony impatiently turned over a 
number of pages. 

“Now, here,” he said— here are the parables. ‘Tell grand- 
mamma what the old man is doing, Mops.” 

Silence. Contemplation. 

“Where had the young man been, Mops? Why was he coming 
home? When his father ran down from the top of the house, 
what did he say?” 

More silence. Deeper contemplation. 

“Now, Margie, you are very naughty. You know perfectly 
well. He put a beautiful coat on his back, and then he put rings 
on his fingers——” 

“And bells on his toes,” said Margie, suddenly finding voice. 


But Mrs. Fosby was by no means so foolish a woman as the 
careless generaliser would like to think. When Anthony—in 
his happy days a bit of a teaze—informed her how Margie, having 
hiccoughed in the midst of her evening address to the Almighty, 
had paused and courteously interposed, “I beg your pardon,” 
before proceeding, Mrs. Fosby had merely answered : “ The child 
is a gentlewoman born,” which shows her to have been sufficiently 
discriminating in her own peculiar sphere. Nor did she remember 
with any particular annoyance the scene between herself and 
Margie on a day when the child had been sent across to amuse her 
—she being confined to the house with a cold—and a desultory 
thunderstorm had abnormally protracted the visit. 

“You mustn’t be afraid of the thunder, Margie ; it’s the angels 
talking.” 

Far from reassured by this view, Margie hid away close under 
the sofa cushions. Presently, however, grandmamma sneezed 
several times consecutively. Margie drew forth her head, half 
timidly, and watched. 

“ And is the showers the angels sneezing, gran’ma?” 


Into this little circle, full of mutual love, and the human 
diversities which quicken love, came the Angel of Death and 
cut the string that held all the links together. ‘Gather up the 
fragments,” He said in passing. And one poor human being, on 
his knees in the dust, holding together the severed ends that 
crumbled under his fretting, cried back that the chain still held. 
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Cuapter III. 


Ir was very early in the morning—the morning of the day after 
—when he threw open the boudoir door, and stood listening. 

The deserted corridor was full of the awakening sunlight, cool 
and golden, with a hundred glinting suggestions of glories to 
come. He drew the door to and locked it carefully on the out- 
side. Then he hastened down the solemn stillness with the step 
of a man who has taken a great resolve. 

He went up straight to the nursery. Both rooms were deserted ; 
bars of light fell between the shutters: from the inner chamber 
the child’s cot had been removed, leaving an immense forlornness 
behind it. The discovery came home to him with a shock—a 
sensation of something having happened, a change. Something 
that other people knew. They were acting, the outsiders. Life 
moved. 

On the stairs a frightened undermaid met him, and sank away, 
white, from his white face, into the dusk. He asked calmly 
enough where the child was. In the breakfast-room? He went 
there, dully surprised. 

All curtains were already drawn back—here at the back of the 
house—the room was as full of light and brightness as possible. 
Nurse Lintot sat droning a fairy tale. Close up against the 
woman’s arm lay little Margaret, still in her cot, white-garmented, 
attentive. 

“ And the King said to the golden-haired Princess: But why is 
your name Misfortune? ™ 

The father stood in the doorway; Nurse Lintot dropped her 
book. “Papa!” cried little Margaret. There was a glad note in 
her voice; he caught it, and for the first time a sob rose to his 
throat. 

“Come,” he said, beckoning, “I want you to come at once.” 
She crept out of bed, obedient, and took his hand. “ Put some- 
thing on her feet,” he said gently, and led her away slippered, 
bare-legged. Nurse Lintot, shaking against the doorpost, watched 
them down the solemn sunlit corridor in the shadow of the 
awakening day. She saw them enter the room together—that 
room !—and its door closed heavily upon her heart. 


Against the door, which her father had once more locked behind 
them, the child hung back, open-eyed. There was a fascination 
in the unfamiliar aspect of the long familiar room. Her glance 
fell on the shreds of china scattered here and there. ‘ Oh,” she 
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exclaimed, “ mamma’s beautiful chandelier!” Her father took 
no notice; he was staring with a terrified, terrifying look at the 
couch by the window—her eyes followed his—on which mamma 
so often lay. And mamma lay there now, with face unveiled, 
upturned to the light—mamma, of whom they had been telling 
her all yesterday—Nurse Lintot, Grandmamma Fosby, everyone— 
that she had gone to live with the angels, gone to heaven (above 
the sky), gone to live with God, gone, gone, that she would never 
see her again, at least never unless she was very good; she must 
always be a good little girl now, and comfort her poor father, and 
then, perhaps, if she died (which only other children do), etcetera. 

“Mamma!” she cried out, regardless for the moment of the 
awe which had filled her, regardless of possible disturbance, of 
sickness, or sleep, of all things except her mother’s face. Suddenly 
she understood —completely. God had heard her unceasing 
prayers of yesterday—for God hears little children’s prayers— 
and had sent back from His far away, angel-filled heaven the 
mother she had cried for till Nurse told her it was naughty to 
cry. She no longer observed the torn hangings in heaps on the 
floor, the sprinklings of rose-leaves from the gutted candlesticks, 
the dazzle of the naked windows against the streaming sun—her 
glance flashed to her father, standing expectant. 

“Mamma!” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” he said, finding passionate utterance. “ That’s 
what I want you to do, Margie. That’s what I fetched you for. 
Think of it, she can’t hear me, Margie. She can’t hear me. She 
won't hear me. I don’t know which. I’ve been calling to her 
for hours—for hours! I couldn’t tell how long: it doesn’t matter. 
She'd have heard me by this time, if she could, I think. But 
she'll hear you, Margie: I want you to call her and wake her. 
Hush, you needn’t call very loud, not for other people to hear, 
you know. She used to hear you when you were a tiny baby, 
and when I said nothing had moved, she used to guess you wanted 
her: she couldn’t possibly have heard, She’ll hear you now, and 
wake, and answer. Margaret! Margaret! Oh my God—Margaret! 
Come here, Margie, come closer! Whisper in your mother’s ear!” 

The child drew near, trembling. She stood by the couch, and, 
as she leant forward, her yellow curls, in the crystal sunlight, 
mingled with the dead woman’s darker locks, “Mamma,” she 
whispered, under her father’s eager gaze, “ mamma!” 

A groan broke from the wretched watcher. ‘She doesn’t hear 
you,” he exclaimed, “Oh Margie, you must call louder, too!” 
He sank down beside her and together they murmured against 
the impassive cheek, that one dear, unanswered word. His 
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voice rose to a wail of disappointment; the child burst into 
tears. 

A long, dead silence ensued in the flower and sun-filled room. 
Outside, a chaffinch broke into carolling: for a moment the still 
air seemed to ring with a rejoicing that deepened immediately 
into unendurable pain. The widower rose to his feet and kissed 
his little daughter. ‘Little one, you must forgive me,” he said, 
“come away!” He threw open the door. His wife’s mother 
stood in the corridor, hurriedly summoned from a sleepless pillow, 
irresolute, white to the lips. ‘She is dead,” exclaimed Anthony, 
and threw himself on her breast. 


He had scarcely calmed down, when his brother came forward 
and held out a sympathetic hand. ‘ He'll be all right after this, 
and a good thing too,” thought the brother. For Henry Stollard 
took life simply, and always behaved as everyone would expect 
him to behave. A transparent nature himself, upright and 
sensible, he thought everybody else was sensible and transparent 
too. At the sound of his voice, the younger brother turned round, 
disengaging himself, and stood, apparently collected. 

“Oh, Henry, is that you?” he said, “how are you? It was 
very kind of you to come.” Then he looked away and desired 
Lintot to get Miss Margie ready for going out at once. Mrs. 
Fosby, interposing, said something about dress-makers and parcels, 
and not leaving the house.—‘ Oh, what does it matter?” he 
answered quite gently. “ We can get what she wants for her 
anywhere. Black clothes I suppose you mean—mamma?” And 
he strode down the passage, thoughtfully brushing his crumpled 
sleeve. His brother followed him. “Anthony,” said Sir Henry, 
“T wish you would listen to me for just one minute. There are 
some unavoidable arrangements.” 

Anthony stopped. “Yes, of course,” he said; “I understand 
what you mean, quite well. I wish you would see to all that for 
me, Henry. You could not do me a greater service. To me it is 
all a matter of supreme indifference.” 

“ All?” 

“ All.” 

“But, Anthony, the responsibility! I should be so vexed, if 
there were anything you would wish done differently ! ” 

Anthony interrupted him with a weary gesture. 

“There is nothing I should wish done differently,” he said, 
“because, you see, there is nothing I should wish done at all. I 
am going away at once with Margie, for good. This is no place 
for her or for me. Do as you like in everything. I shall be so 
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glad. You are sure to act right, Henry. You always know what 
your duty is, and you always doit. I mean——” He hesitated, 
flushed, imagining he had said something unkind. 

“T’m so glad you think so,” said Henry warmly. “I shall be 
delighted—I mean, I am willing to do whatever I can for you. 
But, Anthony, I don’t understand about your going away. In this 
most trying crisis—this, this terrible affliction, I do trust that 
you will ask yourself, Anthony, what Duty requires of you. 
There are moments in our lives, dear Anthony——” 

“There are,” said the widower. “Yes, Henry, you are quite 
right, and many thanks! I am so unfortunate—as I have often 
told you—I have never in all my life been absolutely sure what 
my duty was. Do you know, I have sometimes thought I should 
have done it, if I had.” He moved towards the entrance hall 
where Margie stood tremulously waiting. 

Sir Henry followed, fresh-coloured, clean-shaven, even at that 
unaccustomed hour—a sharp contrast to the other’s haggard 
appearance, the keen artist features, the miserable eyes. 

“Duty, like a stern Preceptor—,” said Sir Henry in an agitated 
voice: he always spouted one of his few poets when strongly 
moved. Poetry and sentiment somehow go together, with 
unsentimental men. He hardly knew what he was saying. 
There rose up before him a vision of the funeral, the relations, 
Anthony’s empty place. “ Duty——” 

“T shall write from London to-night,” said Anthony. “Please, 
meanwhile, do, all of you, whatever you think best. Come, 
Margie, we are going away together. There is nothing whatever 
now to keep us here.” 

The little girl hung back. She would not allude, in words, to 
the treasure they were leaving behind, but she looked up ap- 
pealingly into her father’s face. 

“There is nothing here,” he repeated, and he drew her by the 
hand. “Come with me, Margie. That is best. Come away!” 
They passed together through the entrance door, out into the 
beautiful, warm, laughing summer; they passed down the gravel 
slope, amid sunshine and singing and green splendour, and away 
into the bushes, out of sight. 

At the corner, where the straining eyes from the house had lost 
them, he stopped and looked back. Towards the projecting 
window, the one, curtainless, bay-window. He looked long, 
holding the child’s hand. It was the farewell look: of that he 
was resolved: he would never return. At last he gazed down 
into the little upturned face. “If she had loved us,” she said, 
half under her breath, “she would never have gone! ” 
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Some country people they met on the high road, recognising 
him, stared in astonishment. He shrank under their mute 
interrogation. At the little station—an outpost of Rusborough 
Junction—he quivered with momentary annoyance. “ Poor 
child!” said a motherly farm-wife. He rebelled against the 
words. He bought Margie a couple of stale buns, sweets, and 
half-a-dozen illustrated papers. Alone with her in a compartment 
of the slow uptrain, he talked brightly, with abundant promises 
of toys, and told of the glories awaiting her in London. But 
presently he sank back in his corner, and watched the green 
hedges steal endlessly by. And he thought of his brother, and 
Sir Henry’s Wordsworthian quotations. Suddenly, he also quoted 
Wordsworth : 


* And oh! 
The difference to me!” 


He set his teeth hard, and the tears in his eyes stood still. 


Cuaprer LY. 


Ix London the widower bought new clothes for himself and his 
daughter. He wrote to Mrs. Fosby that he was going abroad, 
with the child, for six months. There was absolutely no reason 
why he should remain in England; there was one reason—the 
vault at Stawell—why he should wish to quit the country. 
Mrs. Fosby must have patience, and so must Lintot. Dear, 
gossipy old Lintot would understand that some efficient person 
must be found to continue the early instruction which had been 
the mother’s peculiar care. He would do his very best for the 
child. He sought a highly-qualified governess, one of those 
wonders warranted to teach far more than any one can learn; he 
hesitated about engaging a lady whose Greek was no more than 
elementary ; at the last moment he carried off to Geneva a good 
creature who could read, write, and “do sums,” and who had just 
nursed through a fatal illness, with untiring devotion, the child 
of a widower like himself. For Margaret his care was unceasing ; 
he bought her everything she needed and everything she asked 
for. The one thing that gave him pleasure seemed to be pleasing 
the child. And she, in the demureness of her eight smooth 
summers, did nothing to shame his tenderness; she asked neither 
for an elephant nor for the moon. 

So they went away to the azure Leman, and there silence fell 
upon them, and peace. Gradually life again took distinct shape 
around the mourner. Miss Gray wrote home that “to see 
Mr. Stollard with Margaret would make a Mahatma cry.” She 
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believed a Mahatma to be “a cruel Indian idol,” but that is 
neither here nor there. 

Quite unexpectedly, a month after leaving England, Anthony 
undertook his little daughter’s education, pleasantly, conversation- 
ally, in walks and talks. “Sums,” he abandoned to the governess : 
the world and its inhabitants, past and present, were his theme. 
When the first agony of her bereavement had softened down, he 
no longer “ spoilt” the child by visible indulgence, but sedulously 
afforded her an overflow of those small pleasures which child- 
nature so harmlessly assimilates. It was manifest that he strove 
to occupy his thoughts with her feelings and requirements; his 
chief preoccupation was her happiness. Let her be happy, in 
the first place. ‘Make her laugh,” he would say to Miss Gray, 
“T should like to hear her laugh all day.” He'himself made her 
laugh. ‘ Who,” asked a guest of the hotel-keeper, “who is that 
miserable-looking man? The man that romps with a little girl, 
dressed in black ? ” 

Of the dead mother left behind them, the joy dropped from 
their lives, he never spoke. The child must be happy. Let the 
dead past bury its dead. In his own midday a ghost walked 
incessant ; to children a wise man breathes no word of ghosts. 
From the hour he had crossed his ruined threshold no allusion to 
Margaret passed his lips. He never called the child Margaret. 
He checked her reminiscences. “Mamma used to say——” 
“Mamma used to like——,” he turned the conversation gently, 
turned gradually the current of her thoughts, but along a dam 
of suffering whose height he little guessed. 

For the child still clung, through memories which daily grew 
fainter, to the dear image she yearned not to lose. She was eight 
years old; she could understand as much as most of us about 
earthly love and death’s consummation, the mystery before and 
the mystery beyond. She longed to recall with her father the 
one great happiness which already, in her young life, formed 
a past. “We must render her youth happy,” said the father, 
“whatever misfortune befalls you in after life, nothing can rob 
you of a happy childhood. And, please, you must not mention 
her mother, Miss Gray.” 

Once he turned quickly, having said so much, and came back 
in the heavy dusk. “Does she?” he said hoarsely. He steadied 
his voice—“ Does she speak of her mother, I mean ?” 

“Very seldom, indeed, Mr. Stollard. Hardly ever, now.” 

“Ah!”—there was pain in the cry. “That is right; Iam 
very glad. Good-evening, Miss Gray.” 

No, indeed, Margie did not care to broach the subject to her 
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governess. With nervous perception she had readily understood 
that Miss Gray’s interest, however sincere, could not be other- 
wise than perfunctory. Quite in the beginning, at Paris, Miss 
Gray had spoken once or twice of mamma, for Margie’s sake. 
Was mamma tall? Had she brown hair, or black? The child 
shuddered. To speak thus to a stranger, as of a stranger, made 
her mother seem farther, not nearer. Yet occasionally the 
fulness of her young fancies swelled over her lips. 

“Miss Gray, I like best to think of mamma at night. I can 
see her best in the dark.”- 

“Yes, dear. But little girls should sleep at night.” 

As Margie did, her vigils being little more than a leisurely 
closing of eyelids. 

And gradually the vision grew fainter. A beautiful phantasm, 
very dissimilar, took the place of the beautiful reality. Pictures 
of the Madonna mingled with a portrait never seen again. An 
unspeakably tender mother, wreathed in the far glories of heaven, 
pressing to her bosom her own little motherless girl. 


In the grown man’s soul, on the contrary, where the clear 
image lived omnipresent, a vain desire had awoke to forget. A 
small impulse of resentment arose in his desolation against the 
woman who had left him, “For she was pure and good and 


prayed to God daily. If God hears prayers at all, He must hear 
such prayers as hers. Had she asked Him, He would have let her 
remain.” That was his argument, felt to be foolish at first, 
clung to all the more vehemently on that account, ultimately 
accepted, unreasonable or not. 

“Mamma wanted to go,” he burst out one evening to Margie. 
They were standing at a point where the upper road from Vevey 
slopes down to Clarens. Far away before them, against the pale 
empyrean, rose in sparkling serenity the many-topped Dent du 
Midi. From its granite foundations the broad lake swelled 
towards them, purple with shadow, dark against the white masses 
of villas that sank in a half-circle at their feet. Margie, in her 
black frock, was aimlessly picking and dropping big daisies along 
the pretty twist of road. Anthony stood still, and his eyes went 
wandering over the vast, vine-coloured valley, to where the 
castle of Blonay hangs grey against the hills. 

Margie desisted from her flower-plucking. 

“Where to?” she asked. 

The question took him aback. Already he was ashamed of his 
utterance. He was relieved and vexed, to find she had not 
understood. 
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“Don’t destroy the daisies, Mops. What's the use of killing 
things? There’s death enough in the world without our help.” 

“ But there are such lots of daisies, papa!” 

“Yes, and there are lots of little girls; and each daisy can 
only die once. Ah, well! this is a beautiful country, isn’t it, 
Mops?” 

“Yes, papa; is it as beautiful as heaven ?” 

“No, no! Heaven is far more beautiful.” 

“A hundred times more beautiful ? ” 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

“ A hundred million billion times more beautiful.” 

“ Ye—es, I suppose so. What makes you so exact?” 

“Heaven can’t be as beautiful as Switzerland to mamma, 

apa?” 

' My dear child! Look at that ox-cart creeping up, with the 
great wine barrels.” 

“She's all alone with God in heaven, papa, she doesn’t know 
any of the angels.” 

“She is with God—she is with God,” replied the father 
passionately. 

“But she could have been in Switzerland with God, too, 
papa. She always said God was everywhere, and we can’t be 
everywhere, like God.” 

“She is nearer to God in heaven, Margie, and she loves God so 
much, she wants to be nearest Him first.” 

He could not keep all bitterness out of the word. 

Margie shook her head. 

“T don’t believe it one bit,” she said. “I don’t think you 
quite know, papa. You see, you can’t be sure. But I’m sure 
that, if God would only let her, she’d come back to us, with Him.” 

“Hush—hush, child, That can never be. Sooner would He 
fetch us to where she is.” 

“Oh, no, that’s quite impossible,” said Margie, with great 
decision. 

He stopped in surprise. 

“You and I aren’t good enough to go to heaven, papa,” said 
Margie, lifting her innocent eyes to her father’s face. She had 
not the remotest conception of having stated an unpleasant fact. 
He walked on quietly, without reply. 

Presently he slackened his pace. ‘The more reason for her to 
stay with us!” he exclaimed. The child came running up, shyly, 
conscious of something wrong, and pressed into his hand the lost 
bunch of her daisies. He turned down to the hotels by the oak ; 
the pair proceeded side by side. As he went, he began ab- 
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stractedly plucking at one of the flowersin his hand. “She loves 
me—loves me not—much—little—not at all.” Not at all; not 
at all;—up yonder, in the silvery-blue heaven, did she see him 
throw the flowers away ? 

“Oh! papa,” said Margie, aggrieved. 


The picturesque bit of road which winds down from Clarens 
Railway Station to the lake shone golden in the twilight. Over 
the wooden gables and galleries of the vine-dressers’ houses hung 
masses of greenery ; in the white sun moved slow carts and mild- 
eyed oxen; great barrels, overrunning with must, lay by the 
roadside, on the carts, in the wide-opened doors of the vat-filled 
storehouses. The intoxication of new wine was on all things, 
dripping from the ladders, rising from the vats and splashes, 
hanging on the heavy air. The hot faces of the labourers 
breathed it, the little children laughed it, grape-bedecked, 
running in and out, with the pails upon their shoulders, through 
the trellis-work, golden and green. And the small grapes of the 
country, amber, like little bags full of sunshine, seemed to have 
caught the laugh of the skies and of the children, in ripples of 
variegated colour, the laugh that played on the plains and the 
hillsides, and the myriad workers among them, the blessing of 
full measure pressed down and running over, the wine of uni- 
versal rejoicing, of travail and plenteous fertility. There was 
gladness in the hearts of men, the brave gladness of God- 
sanctioned effort triumphant, the glad knowledge that the 
Maker and the worker, in wondrous union of labour, had thus 
filled to overflowing the empty wine vats of the wedding feast. 
Heaven had kissed earth in the heats of that azure summer— 
earth, from her swelling bosom casting forth the fires that 
consumed her, poured back to heaven the jocund delirium 
of man. 

The weight of universal gladness became more than Anthony 
Stollard could bear. Early in October he carried off his little 
daughter to Nice. 
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A Sew Parallels. 


ParaLLELisM, like everything else, can be made ridiculous by 
being carried too far, but when kept within bounds it is the 
most fascinating of all literary exercises, as it is one of the truest 
in principle. For in its own line it repeats the scientific 
hypothesis of the Unit by showing how, like Nature, the mind of 
man reproduces the same idea under different forms, thus making 
one body serve for a multitudinous variety of garments. 

In Nature itself the analogies between man and lower forms of 
life are curiously exact. Our scoundrels and tyrants, our robbers 
and hypocrites, as well as our slaves, our victims and our helpless 
“softies,” are all typified in beasts and birds, in fishes, reptiles, 
and insects. The praying mantis and the fly that lays its eggs in 
the body of a living caterpillar ; the butcher-bird, the vulture, and 
the judicial crow; that fierce old polygamist the seal, and the 
pugnacious little stickleback who fights so vigorously for his own ; 
the moth, whose raison d’étre is maternity, and who dies so soon as 
she has laid her eggs; the dragonfly, which is as a ruthless Gilles 
de Retz, and the hedonistic butterflies which hurt nothing that 
lives, and ask only to be let to enjoy ; thieving bees which rob and 
will not work ; hunting wasps; slave-making ants, as well as those 
which are warriors and agriculturists—we have them all in purple 
and fine linen, and we speak to them daily or meet them in 
history, fashioned as men and women—the broader parallels of 
those first narrow lines. 

Even trees and plants have their human parallels in the 
parasite that strangles the trunk which first gave it support—in 
the gregarious composite and the solitary uniflore; while the 
concealed blossoms of the fig and the wind-blown wastrels of the 
hedge are analogies which everyone who runs may read. We see, 
too, the first sketches of our social instincts, and even of our 
political systems, worked out by the lower creatures; and in the 
ants and bees aforesaid we have certain parallels of startling 
exactness. 
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The origin of myths and cosmogonies, and their mode of trans- 
mission, vex the souls of folk-lorists and etymologists. Why not 
rather believe in the automatic evolution of thought? When the 
human brain has reached the same analogous plane of development 
all men have the same thoughts, do the same things, make the 
same discoveries. Flint implements, pottery, the potter’s wheel, 
the first designs for ornamentation, the first rude dwellings—these 
are the same all the world over, surely proving this point. The 
theory that one man alone found out all these things, then 
transmitted his knowledge to the Twelve Powers of the time, 
presents more difficulties than that of mental autochthony—of the 
cotyledonous sameness and simplicity of the first thoughts 
common to humanity. 

Even when this cotyledonous stage has been passed, and 
simplicity has become complexity, we have startling parallels 
of thought and discovery which go far to prove how like thoughts 
spring from like brain-conditions. Leibnitz and Newton—Leverrier 
and Adams— Wallace and Darwin—are truisms; to which we may 
add Wolff as the precursor of Lamarck; Lamarck as the precursor 
of Darwin ; Goethe, with his keen insight into the laws of modifi- 
cation ; and Descartes as the Noah, the second father, of the world 
of speculative thought, where Thales was the Adam, and the long 
past dead-and-done-with old cosmogonists had been the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs. Nevertheless, those fine old Greek searchers 
after the causa causans of animate creation made many shrewd 
guesses at the truth. For all their involved and almost unin- 
telligible way of putting things, they had a blinking kind of 
perception, circling but not hitting the centre—like questing dogs 
which know that the quarry is somewhere there, if only they 
could find the exact spot. 

To quote all the parallelisms we find in history of characters or 
of circumstances would be to write a volume, not a section or 8 
magazine article. Characters, indeed, reproduce themselves with 
strange fidelity, either making, or moulded by, their circumstances 
as exactly akin as if they were flowers on the same branch. East 
or West, of one form of faith or another, it is all the same. Here 
Aurungzebe finds life intolerable for jealous fear of his son ; there 
Louis XI. repeats the same thing; and both hesitate to commit 
the crime which other fathers perpetrated without the legal 
excuse of a Manlius or a Brutus. Also there were sons who defied 
their fathers under more skies than our own; as there were good 
boys who became bad men besides Philip of Macedon, Nero, 
Gratian, and our own bluff King Hal. 

In men’s minds Canossa stands alone as the gigantic monument 
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of papal insolence and imperial degradation. But Canossa was 
only one of many parallels, though certainly the mark made then 
was broader, deeper, and more disastrous than those which had 
gone before. Perhaps the first signal instance of the power of the 
crozier over the sceptre was when Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, 
forbade the Emperor Theodosius to enter the church until he had 
purged himself of his blood-guiltiness in that matter of the 
Thessalonian massacre. In vain Theodosius “ humbly represented 
that, if he had contracted the guilt of homicide, David, the man 
after God’s own heart, had been guilty, not only of murder, but 
of adultery. ‘You have imitated David in his crime, imitate him 
in his repentance,’ was the reply of the undaunted Ambrose.” 
Which Theodosius was fain to do ere he was assoiled and forgiven. 

After this we come to the more mysterious story of Attila, and 
how he was kept from entering Rome, not only by reverence for 
Pope Leo I. himself, but also by the vision of that strange and 
venerable old man clad in priestly garments, who held a drawn 
sword in his hand, and threatened the barbarian with death if he 
did not obey the holy bishop—the strange and venerable old man 
being of course St. Peter, whom the second Gregory calls “ God 
upon earth.” 

The next parallel was when Luitprand, King of the Lombards, 
was encamped before Rome, and the crown of Italy was almost in 
his grasp. He too had to go to his Canossa when the bold craft of 
Pope Gregory saved the situation, and, instead of being crowned 
King of Rome, the humbled and much wronged monarch knelt at 
the feet of the man he might have made his prisoner—later in the 
day offering up on the tomb of St. Peter his hopes, his ambition, 
his self-respect, as, in abject humility, he cast there his royal 
mantle, his sword, and his crown. 

Leo, the Isaurian and iconoclast, resisted his Canossa. “I am 
emperor and I am priest,” he said, when defending his right to 
abolish all images and pictures from the churches. So to-day 
would say the Czar of all the Russias, the Emperor of Germany, 
and every Jewish father of a family and head of a house—priest 
by virtue of his office. 

Not once only, but twice, did Luitprand enact the painful story 
of secular subservience to spiritual domination. Pope Zacharias 
got from him large and valuable donations of cities and territories, 
and exacted from him groom’s service as well—the king walking 
for half a mile by the pope’s stirrup. So did King Pepin at the 
Castle of Ponthion, where Pope Stephen II. went to ask for help 
against his enemies. The king, when he met the pope, threw 
himself from his horse and humbly knelt before the priest, then 
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walked by his stirrup as a lackey, in token of his abject and 
complete subjugation. All these, and more than we have room 
for, paralleled and prepared the way for the culminating act of 
imperial humiliation when Henry IV. of Germany, clad in the 
penitential shirt, for three days stood in the snow in the 
courtyard of Canossa, waiting on the pleasure of his exultant 
enemy, the seventh Gregory. After this nothing came as a 
surprise. The triumph of superstition over reason was complete, 
and spiritual terrors finally, for the time being, overmastered 
manly courage. 

Frederick Barbarossa himself—that heroic figure whose return 
is still expected when his sleep shall be at an end—he held 
the pope’s stirrup; which was an act of homage that honoured 
neither the giver nor the receiver. And by the way, Barbarossa, 
Ogier the Dane, our King Arthur, with some others, run in 
parallels of fond expectation by a world that mourned their loss 
and looked for brighter days when they should return. 

The homage sometimes paid to art, when kings have picked up 
painters’ pencils and held their stirrups, comes into a different 
category. It evidenced no Canossa, but was a voluntary act of 
grace founded on the axiom of the shortness of life and the 
length of art—knowledge under any form being emphatically 
the greatest of all human powers. If only that brutal soldier 
who slew Archimedes had known !—if only all those dense-witted 
authorities who imprisoned, tortured, and killed the earliest 
discoverers of scientific truths had had their dull eyes purged of 
their film of ignorance! But “mit der Dummheit kampfen 
Gétter selbst vergebens.” “The great Anarch” has brooded 
for centuries over the earth, and made parallels, traced in tears 
and blood, from the time of Socrates down to the hour when the 
bishop twitted the evolutionist with his grandfather the ape, 
and came out of the encounter considerably the worse for the 
handling he had had. 

Lucian, Rabelais, and Voltaire, themselves replicas of the same 
inlying idea, did their best to destroy certain forms of superstition 
by japes and jests, which, like the arrows of Acestes that flamed 
as they flew, threatened to set alight the standing corn as well as 
the dry stubble. But between the two extremes of irreverence 
and superstition the via media of pure reason can rarely be found 
and followed. 

In literature as well as in history we are met by parallelisms 
—not plagiarisms—which go far to prove the automatic action of 
the brain and how thought is the product of material conditions. 
Who would have expected to find lines of likeness between Tenny- 
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son and a Chinaman? Yet this is an extract from Tennyson’s 
letter to “ Dawson of Montreal,” as given in his Life :— 


“Your explanatory notes are very much to the purpose, and I do not 
object to your finding parallelisms. They must always occur. A man 
(a Chinese scholar) wrote some time ago to me, saying that in an 
unknown, untranslated poem there were two whole lines of mine, almost 
word for word. Why not? Are not human eyes, all over the world, 
looking at the same objects, and must there not consequently be coinci- 
dences of thought and impressions and expressions? It is scarcely 
possible for anyone to say or write anything, in this late time of the 
world, to which, in the rest of the literature of the world, a parallel could 
not somewhere be found.” 


As far back as Xenophanes of Colophon, in these lines—given 
in ‘Supernatural Religion ’"—we find the first expression of a sub- 
sequently much-used image; but when used, not necessarily a 
conscious plagiarism, rather the same thought independently 
elaborated by different brains under the like conditions :— 


“But vain mortals imagine that gods like themselves are begotten 
With human sensations, and voice, and corporeal members; 
So if oxen or lions had hands, and could work in man’s fashion, 
And trace out with chisel or brush their conception of Godhead, 
Then would horses depict gods like horses and oxen like oxen, 
Each kind the Divine with its own form and nature endowing.” 


“Making God after our own image,” has become a common- 
place, and “the man painted by the lion” is another; but we do 
not go to Xenophanes for our original thought. 

Nor, when Omar Khayyam says— 


“T sent my Soul through the Invisible, 
Some letter of that after life to spell; 
And by-and-bye my Soul return’d to me 
And answer’d, ‘I myself am Heav’n and Hell’”— 


did Marlowe consciously follow him, when he caps this thought by 
this word from Faustus :— 


“Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscribed 
In one self place; but where we are is Hell, 
And where Hell is, there must we ever be.” 


Milton has the same idea, and Milton was no plagiarist :— 
“Which way I fly is Hell—myself am Hell.” 


An inverted—that is, the optimistic—analogy to these gloomy 
parallelisms, may be found in that noble stanza beginning— 


“My mind to me a kingdom is.” 
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Lovelace has the same idea in his— 


“Stone walls do not a prison make.” 


So has John Fletcher when he says— 


“Man is his own star.” 


We will give the whole extract for its manly confession and 
literary beauty :— 


“Man is his own star, and the soul that7can 
Render an honest and a perfect man, 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate. 
Nothing to him falls early, or too late. 
Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.” 


And Shakespere, whom Burton in his ‘Anatomy of Melancholy 


calls an “elegant poet,” means much the same thing when 
Hamlet says— 


“There is nothing either good or bad but thinking makes it so.” 


In the Koran, in the 6th chapter, entitled “ Cattle,” we find 
this remarkable sentence: “This present life is no other than a 
play and a vain amusement.” Here we have a close parallelism 


of thought with Omar Khayydém’s marvellous lines, which, in their 
turn, suggest and parallel the Shadows in Plato’s Cave :— 


“We are no other than a moving row 
Of magic Shadow-shapes that come and go, 
Round with the Sun’s illumin’d Lantern, held 
In Midnight by the Master of the Show.” 


This image again brings to the mind that wonderful wall in 
the ‘ Romaunt of the Rose,’ whereon all the Vices are painted with 
such life-like force, heralding the garden sacred to all the Joys. 
These “ ymages,” so “ well-avised,” end with “Povert al aloon,” 
who in one line is “ naked as a worme,” and in another is said to 
have nothing on “but a streit olde sak.” In its turn this 
parallels the delightful blunder of the painted vest which “ Prince 
Vortigern had on,” “ which from a naked Pict his grandsire won.” 

Keeping for the immediate moment to things purely literary, it 
is curious to note the interpolations made by certain distinguished 
authors in the writings of other distinguished authors, This 
does not include the question of “ ghosts”—as, whether Aspasia 
wrote the famous funeral oration which Pericles delivered ; whether 
Bacon wrote Shakespere’s plays and wrapped up his identity in 
an anagram; or, coming as low down as the true authorship of 
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‘Darkest England,’ whether the name given was the writer’s own— 
but is simply a question of quasi or wholly acknowledged inter- 
polation, such as—to begin with—Johnson’s interpolations in 
Orabbe’s “Village,” and Gray’s “Traveller” and “ Deserted 
Village.” In the “Village” he wrote the whole stanza 
beginning— 

“On Mincio’s bank, in Cesar’s bounteous reign,” 


with the exception of one line— 


“From Truth and Nature shall we widely stray?” 


which was in Crabbe’s original draft. In the “Traveller” he 
wrote the last ten lines, beginning— 


“How small of all human hearts endure,” 
save the couplet— 


“The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 
Luke’s iron crown and Damien’s bed of steel.” 


He also wrote that fine phrase— 


“To stop too fearful and too faint to go,” 


which recalls our “elegant poet’s ”— 
“Letting I dare not wait upon I would,” 
as well as Pope’s— 


“Willing to wound and yet afraid to strike.” 


In a certain way, and on a higher ground, these utterances remind 
us of St. Paul’s pathetic cry, which every striving soul repeats : 
“For the good that I would I do not; but the evil which I 
would not that I do.” 

Beside the passages quoted above, Johnson added the four 
hundred and twentieth line ;—all of which may be seen by those 
who care to turn over the pages of their Boswell and study, as 
it deserves to be studied, the finest storehouse of common-sense 
and masculine morality we have, with the narrowest and most 
limited ethical horizon. 

By the way, while the words are yet warm, and before we go 
on to other interpolations, we might as well note—what, also, we 
find in the annotated editions—that it was George, not Luke 
Zeck who was crowned with a red-hot iron crown—to be 
paralleled by the same punishment dealt out to the Earl of 
Athole, one of the murderers of James I. of Scotland, as well 
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as to Jacques Bonhomme, who led the Jacquerie of a.p. 1358, 
But if Froissart is to be believed, the infamies done by the 
peasants on their rising almost justified this fiendish retribution 
—a cruel revenge for cruel deeds being part of the play when 
men’s blood is up. 

Going back to our interpolations, we have Wordsworth’s 
graphic lines in the “ Ancient Mariner ”— 


“And thou art long and lank and brown, 
As is the ribb’d sea-sand,” 


which give a marvellously vitalising touch to the picture. And 
Keble added these lines to Stanley’s “ The Gipsies ”* :— 


“The patient Israelite from year to year, 
Sees the Redeemer’s conquering which draws near.” 


Scott interpolated into Heber’s “ Palestine” the well-known 
lines— 
“Like some tall palm the mystic fabric sprung,” 


afterwards altered to— 
“Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric sprung,” 
as was the preceding line, which originally stood as— 
“No hammers fell, no ponderous axes rung,” 
but was changed to— 


“No workman steel, no ponderous axes rung.” 


Cowper had, however, already anticipated the thought in this 
couplet from “ The Task” :— 


“Silently as a dream the fabric rose, 
No sound of hammer or of saw was there.” 


Close is the parallelism between Ariosto’s grandiose line on 
Zerbino— 
“Natura il fece e poi ruppe la stampa,” 


and Theobald’s as bold extravagance— 
“None but himself can be his parallel.” 
Before Gray wrote— 


“Even in our ashes live their wonted fires,” 


Chaucer had said— 


“Yet in our aschen cold is fyr i-reke.” 


* Transmitted to me and not verified. 
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Before ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ saw the light, Piers Plowman, “ wery 
far-wandred, lay and lenede” on the Malvern Hills and dreamt 
out his ‘Vision.’ Before Swedenborg mapped out his Heaven in 
the form of a great man, locating souls in such organs and parts 
as harmonised with their mental and moral tendencies, the whole 
Hindi race had been evolved from, and allotted to, the various 
members of Brahma’s body. Before Scott created Cuddie Head- 
rigg, Cervantes had given life to Sancho Panza. Before Coleridge 


wrote— 
“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small,” 


Buddha had taught that “the practice of religion involves as a 
first principle a loving, compassionate heart for all creatures.” 
Before Rossetti buried his poems in his wife’s grave, Petrarch 
had buried his in Laura’s. Or ever the Seagreen had preached 
patriotism and practised murder, the Athenian demagogue, 
Ephialtes, was the Incorruptible par excellence; and before 
Fourier’s dream of a material Phalanstére, where all gifts and 
faculties should be utilised, even to the night-crying of the 
diablotins and the love of dirt in the average boy, Deisillemon, 
the religious man of Athens, had yearned after the philosophic life 
in “ that well-balanced Sophrosyne by which every man knew what 

every part of him was fit for, and what he himself was fit for.” . 

Before Matilda and her maidens worked the Bayeux tapestry, 
“long-robed ” Helen had embroidered the war of Troy, kindled 
for her fair sake. Before our witch persecutions and the zeal of 
James I, passing on to Hopkins and Mather, in Rome and 
Antioch broke out those bitter visitations of sorcerers under 
Constantine, the first Christian emperor, and Valens and 
Valentinian, his worthy representatives; and before we had 
tabulated our witch-marks, or, by spells divined the guilty, the 
witch-finders of those distant times had formtlated the fatal 
sign of Theod—which they made the death-warrant of many an 
innocent man whose name began with these accursed letters. 
Cicero’s indictment of Verres came before Sheridan’s of Warren 
Hastings; and the Reign of Terror in France was accurately 
foreshadowed by that of Rome, when Marius was triumphant, 
and there was no law but that of violence and murder. 

There were Little Romans in Cato’s time—men who wished 
to confine the state of Rome to Italy—as there are Little 
Englanders in our own day who oppose every step made to 
advance imperial interests. The free importation of foreign 
corn ruined the Roman “coloni,”’ as the free trade of to-day 
has ruined our agriculturists and certain of our colonies; and 
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the Gracchi, who yet saw right in some things, in others were 
the precursors of our Universalists, our Humanitarians, who care 
for individuals and classes more than for the empire. 

Many of our characteristically modern inventions were fore- 
shadowed by our forefathers. Lord Worcester’s ‘Century of 
Inventions’ is full of notable previsions, and in the ‘London 
Chronicle,’ under the date of September 11, 1769, “a very 
ingenious Mr. Palmer, of Bolt Court, has constructed a phaeton 
which goes without horses,” says Johnson. Hundreds of years 
after his burial, a burning lamp was found in the tomb of Olybius, 
as also was a burning wick found in the tomb of Pallas, son of 
Evander. Forbye these was a vessel of oil which perpetually 
filled, emptied, and refilled itself. To parallel these reported 
marvels, Friar Bacon says that “light can be made to burn and 
water to boil for an indefinite time.” 

Nothing of all this was conscious imitation. It was all paral- 
lelism, like the dreams of warning or advice which meet us 
everywhere, in all times and under all religious systems; like 
the vision of Praxiteles when Aphrodite’s self stood as his model 
before him, and that of Fra Angelico, when the Madonna with 
the Child in her arms stood before him; like the presence of Pan 
when he led the Athenians to victory—of the angel Gabriel on 
his horse Haiziim, with his three thousand angels on black and 
white horses, when he led the three hundred and nineteen of 
Mohammed’s force against the thousand Koreesh at the batile of 
Bedr—of Saint Iago on his white horse, when he fought for the 
Spaniards; like the finding of Moses among the bulrushes, and 
of Romulus and Remus among the reeds; like the young warriors 
of all nations who go out to fight monsters, or to find the 
Golden Fleece here and the Sangraal there; like the pathetic 
reincarnations in Plato and the vulgarised version in Rabelais, 
which last, however, may have been imitated with direct intention, 
and not created by a like independent thought. 

The Modern Woman was prefigured by Aristophanes nearly two 
thousand four hundred years ago. The ‘ Ecclesiauzuse’ and the 
‘ Lysistrata’ show her then exactly as she is now. Change the 
chiton and the peplum for the tailor-made gown and the 
blouse, for knickerbockers and the man’s shirt-front and tie, and 
there she is, confident in her power to set everything on four 
equal, stable, and well-ordered stoups, give her but the command 
of men and the conduct of affairs. Her very travesty of mas- 
culine dress is paralleled there, as well as with the homasses who 
accompanied the Crusaders, “charming the seas to give them 
gentle pass.” In them we have the ancestresses of all our own 
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manly globe-trotters and adventuresses. The world, indeed, has 
never wanted for unsexed warlike women. Whether as the Amazons, 
a Black Agnes, a Katherine de Lignes, or a— 


“Miss Jenny Cameron, 
Who put her belt and hanger on, 
And away to the Young Pretender,” 


homasses have always sprung up like weeds in a ploughed field. 
And the race is by no means extinct. 

These homasses of the past and present have but little in 
common with that over-bashful Ladie of Burgundie who preferred 
to die rather than let her broken thigh be set, just as Virginia 
chose to drown in her frock rather than be saved in her skin—the 
converse to which, with a noble motive superadded, is to be 
found in the story of Lady Godiva and its variants. 

Of women of all kinds and characters history is full—not 
always to the welfare of mankind or their own honour. Gregoro- 
vius says, pertinently enough: “It is a remarkable historic 
phenomenon that, in periods of decadence, some female figure 
generally rises into prominence—some woman exercises a great 
influence upon her epoch, and in her fate we see reflected the 
moral standard of her time.” Roman history, especially, is full of 
influential women, good and bad. Cornelia, Livia, Julia—with 
whom, for maternal power, may be paralleled Blanche of Castile, 
the mother of St. Louis, and Placidia, the mother of Valentinian 
and that luckless Honoria—Helena the mother of Constantine; 
Irene who murdered her own son; Eudocia and Eudoxia ; Honoria 
aforesaid, who offered herself to Attila, the Scourge of God—by 
the way, the death of Attila on the night of his marriage with the 
fair and trembling young wife Ildico, recalls some of the features 
of Lucy Ashton’s marriage with Bucklaw; Theodora and Anto- 
nina, that worthy pair of translated “cutties”; all the women, 
stepmothers and others, who falsely accused, and sometimes did 
to death, the reluctant man to whom they had made futile love— 
yes, history in general, and Roman history above all, is full to 
overflowing with the “feminine element,” from the times of the 
stately matron through those of the dissolute and luxurious lady, 
and on to the days of the Christian martyr and more influential 
zealot. 

To parallel the stories of Hippolytus and Phedra, and Joseph 
and “ Zuleika,” we have the tragedy of the beautiful and innocent 
Crispus, whom his father Constantine put to death on the false 
accusation of Fausta, his wife and the lad’s stepmother—Con- 
stantine who, as Gibbon says, “as he advanced in the knowledge 
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of truth, proportionably declined in the practice of virtue”; and 
again there was Clematius of Alexandria, whose murder was 
brought about by the bribe of a pearl necklace to Constantina, the 
wife of the Emperor Gallus. By the way, did not a pearl neck- 
lace play some part in a rather shady transaction between Marcus 
Aurelius and his ward Marcia, for the better pleasuring of 
Faustina, the wife whose virtues he so warmly celebrated and 
whose crimes historians so boldly declared? And, talking of 
women, what a curious parallelism there is between Veronica 
of Venice and the Ada Menken of late years—poetesses and 
“cutties” both; while of women of loose morals, who sincerely 
loved the men they dishonoured, though, in a sense, they clung to 
them, their name is legion, from Timandra downwards. 

We all know the story of Hannibal, and how his father Hamil- 
car made him swear on the altar eternal enmity to Rome. We do 
not all know the parallel story of Sir Alisaundre, and the vow of 
vengeance which his mother, Dame Anglides, induced him to take 
when she showed him his father’s shirt and doublet “ all bebled 
with old blood,” and then told him how he, the good prince Sir 
Baudwine, had been foully slain by King Marke—own brothers 
though they were. This King Marke seems to have been the 
ruffian par excellence of Arthurian times. He was the husband of 
“la belle Isoud,” who drank that fatal philtre with Sir Tristram, 
and had to undergo the shame of Venus under the net, with that 
false knight Sir Andret as the Vulcan on the occasion. 

There are many other self-contained parallels in the ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur.’ The guilty loves of Lancelot and Guinevere are 
repeated in those of Sir Tristram and Isoud. Gareth and Lyn- 
nette are paralleled by La Cote-mal taillé and La demoiselle Male- 
disaunt ; and the bad language which a demoiselle used to Sir 
Palomides, “ which pleased neither of them,” may go on all fours 
with the insolence of the two “Sauce-boxes” afore mentioned. 
The lay, which the joker of the court, Sir Dinadan, made on King 
Marke—the worst or most severe that ever was—may find its 
parallel in Byron’s “Irish Avatar”; and “the quest of the 
glasting beast,’ which took up all the time of Sir Palomides 
when he was not hewing off other knights’ heads and limbs, has 
its analogy in that famous “ Hunting of the Snark,” which is to 
modern literature what the vain pursuit of the “glasting beast ” 
was to medieval. 

To trace the birthplace of successive parallels would be as 
endless as, perhaps, impossible. Rabelais gives as his own that 
masterly device of paying for the smell of roast meat by the 
chink of hand-tossed money. But “Seigny Joan le fol, citadin 
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de Paris,” used the like evasive jape before Pantagruel walked 
abroad with Panurge by his side; and long before either, an 
untranslatable cause was tried before Bocchoris—“a most de- 
formed prince as Egypt ever saw,” yet rivalling Solomon for 
wisdom—with the like verdict. Eulenspiegel was prior to 
Gargantua, but he and Gargantua ran in couples as children ; 
though, when he came to maturity, he and Panurge drew together 
in parallel lines of joking devilry and grinning fraud. Query— 
was Munchausen’s frozen horn a parallel with, or a plagiarism of, 
the uproar heard by the Pantagruellists by the thawing shores of 
the Frozen Sea?—and did the queer report of the viscous jelly- 
fish-like sea of northern parts, brought home by the then dis- 
credited Pytheas, suggest the idea to Rabelais ? 

Between Rabelais and Omar Khayyam it would seem impossible 
to find a parallel. The coarse fan and robustious rollick of the 
one, hiding the deeper meaning of his wise philosophy and noble 
discontent, as pearls hidden in a muck-heap, is as far as the poles 
removed from the delicately-touched scepticism of the other; yet 
in the Persian’s forced note of eulogy of the grape, as his refuge 
from despair, and the Frenchman’s glorification of La Dive 
Bouteille, to mask his revolt from the trammels of the schools, 
they meet and are one, diversely featured as they are. Walt 
Whitman, too, recalls Rabelais in his bold claims for recognition 
of all the passions, the instincts, the demands of human nature. 

A curious little group of parallels deals with the dead, here for 
contumely, there for honour. The ghastly trial of the dead 
Pope Formosus shall head the list, which yet might be stretched 
farther back. Pope Stephen VI. had the body of Formosus taken 
out of his grave, clad in pontifical vestments, and solemnly tried 
for his sin in that, being only a bishop, he had dared to allow 
himself to be made Pope. Tried, condemned, accursed, his papal 
garments were torn from him—the three fingers of his right hand 
with which he had blessed the people were cut off—and after 
having been dragged through the city, the corpse was thrown 
into the Tiber. With the same post mortem madness, but this 
time turned to rehabilitation for love, Don Pedro of Portugal, 
when he became king, had his murdered wife, Inez de Castro, 
taken out of her tomb and formally crowned. The coronet of 
Queen consort was put on her head, circling her fair and flowing 
hair ; the orbed sceptre was placed in her fleshless hands ; courtiers 
bent their knees to this gorgeous skeleton ; heralds proclaimed 
her queen ; and the young king’s revenge on his father’s memory 
was complete. The murderers of the hapless lady had already been 
dealt with according to their deeds. In like manner Frederick IL., 
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grandson of the Barbarossa, crowned the corpse of Saint Elizabeth 
at Marburg. 

On the other hand—a parallel inverted—Sapor, King of Persia, 
was crowned before he was born. His widowed mother was laid 
on a bed of state in the sight of all the world. A crown and 
sceptre were placed on her body, and “the prostrate satraps 
adored the majesty of their invisible and insensible sovereign.” 
To complete the group, the dead Cid, clad in full armour, with 
his living wife by his side, led the troops at the battle of Valencia; 
and Roland, dead on the field of Roncesvalles, was made to give 
the accolade to young Gatien, son of Olivier—the dead paladin 
being accounted more worthy than any living knight of them all 
—which was a contradiction to the old proverb about the dead 
lion and the living dog. 

That terrible battle of Roncesvalles, with the hero’s dying 
command, “Set my face to the foe,” was but little like that 
queer abortive array of Vironfosse, when the king of France, with 
all his men, marched up the road and down again, and our own 
Edward and all his men stood and glowered at them across the 
intervening space. Never was such an abortive call to arms, 
though the Fabian tactics which weakened Hannibal and forced 
the English to leave the Scotch to themselves, might seem to 
touch the outside fringes of the matter. Yet Vironfosse was not 
this masterly inactivity which in time and the long run wins, so 
much as it was like that scene where 


“Lord Chatham, with his sword undrawn, 
Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strahan. 
Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 

Stood waiting for my Lord of Chatham!” 


Characters can be paralleled in all times and from all races, as 
we said before. Diogenes and Johnson—Lord Chesterfield’s 
“respectable Hottentot”—go together for a certain coarse 
brutality of manner, which Carlyle reproduced. Carlyle also 
paralleled Johnson in his uncouth gestures and grimaces when he 
lectured, as he paralleled Rousseau—his very antithesis in every- 
thing else—in his shameless ingratitude to all who had befriended 
him, and in his love of cruel criticism on all with whom he was 
acquainted, so that those who did not know Rousseau in his day, 
and ‘such of us as did not know Carlyle in his, were and are more 
fortunate than those who did. Professor Nicol, in his ‘ Life of 
Carlyle,’ makes a curious parallelism between Carlyle and Plato, 
but it is too long to quote. In some minor matters Landor 
touched the group of men who are contemptuous of their own 
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race—contemptuous in the abstract while so loving and tender 
to individuals! But in this, perhaps, Swift was facile princeps, 
no man uniting more bitterness and more sweetness, more 
burning hate and more passionate love than did he. Johnson and 
Landor met, too, in their love for children and animals, where 
Carlyle was incapable of love for either; nor could the picture of 
Johnson and Savage walking the streets of London all night, 
supperless and penniless, but like Mrs. Micawber “ resolved to 
stand by their country,” ever have included cantankerous, 
dyspeptic, self-centred Carlyle. 

Two peas from the same pod were Machiavelli and Philip de 
Comines, both of whom followed after and approved the senti- 
ment which Louis XI. made his rule of conduct: “ Quis nescit 
dissimulare nescit regnare.” And, like to the superior sanctity of 
a sworn document when laid on the tomb of St. Peter, so was the 
oath sworn on the cross of St. Louis of Angiers—an oath which 
Louis could rarely if ever be induced to take. Dissembler as he 
was by nature and principle, he knew himself too well to hazard 
the direful consequences, as he believed, of the certain infraction 
of that terrible oath. Parallel with that of Tiberius was his 
suspicion of all men; as was his deserted deathbed paralleled by 
that of le Grand Monarque and some others of ancient history. 

The same bloodthirsty instinct which made Maximin keep by 
his bedside his two bears, “ Innocence” and “ Mica Aurea,” that 
he might see them kill the condemned, made also Tippoo Sahib 
delight in his dummy tiger that growled as it mauled the dummy 
Englishman. It was the instinct which filled the arena with 
gladiators and wild beasts, and threw the recalcitrant Christians 
to the lions for their better conversion to the ancient faith. 

Before the famous Maiden, which was so powerful in extorting 
confessions and punishing heresy and witchcraft, Nabes, the 
tyrant of Sparta, had embodied the idea in his counterfeit 
presentment of his handsome cut-throat wife Apega. Before the 
Satanists of Paris raised their altars to the devil, and the 
Anarchists everywhere abhorred and abjured law, Dicaearchus 
was wont to build two altars, the one to “ Impiety,” the other to 
“Lawlessness,” so soon as he landed on a raiding expedition. 
By the side of Lucretia stands the more wisely-acting Gothic wife 
Chiomara, who killed her rayisher, not herself. Before the old 
black but specially sacred pictures and statues of Roman 
Catholicism were the old, black, featureless, but specially sacred 
Xoana of the Greeks, infinitely more sacred than the finest works 
of Pheidias and Praxiteles; and the statues of the heathen gods 
and goddesses so fair, who wept and spoke, and hid their faces for 
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shame of evil deeds committed before them, and closed their 
hands on rings of betrothal, and came down from their pedestals 
on occasions, and were marble throughjthe day, but living men 
and women at night—were they not known to men or ever the 
wonder-working images of the Santuarii healed the sick and 
comforted the faithful ? 

We will end this paper with two prayers which parallel each 
other in quaintness of thought and speech. The first is that of 
La Hire, Joan of Arc’s choice ruffian, but according to Monstrelet 
no worse than any other of his time. 


“Fair Sir God, I pray thee do to La Hire as he would do to Thee, wert 
Thou La Hire and he were God.” 


A curious parallel this with— 


“Here lieth Martin Elginbrod: 
Have mercy on his soul, O God— 
As he would have, if he were God, 
And thou wert Martin Elginbrod.” 


Quoted from memory, on the authority of George Macdonald. An 
epitaph in (I think) an Aberdéen burial ground. 

The second is that of a graceless Cumberland miner entombed 
in a mine, and with difficulty induced to pray by his religious 
companion ; whereupon he reminded the Almighty that “he had 
niver boddered Him as ither folk du who are allus tigging at 
Him,” and who promises that he “will niver bodder Him nae 
mair if He’ll nobbut gitten him oot o’ this scrow.” 

But a nobler prayer than either, paralleled by some passages in 
our own Bible, is that of Socrates in the ‘ Phedo’: 


“QO beloved Pan, and all ye other gods of this place, grant me to 
become beautiful in the inner man, and that whatever things I have may 
be at peace with those within. May I deem the wise man rich, and may 
I have such a portion of gold as none but a prudent man can either bear 
or employ.” 


Is this so very unlike that lovely prayer of Agur where he says, 
“Give me neither poverty nor riches”? and is the one holy and 
the other not? 











A Prairie Sire. 


In the winter of 188-,I arrived with my wife and two smali 
children at a town called Le Mars, in the plains of North-West 
Iowa. We had moved from West Virginia, that beautiful State 
which, in common with other Eastern States, had suffered so 
severely in the great Civil War. Finding the impossibility of 
living in a country where the land required so much capital to 
work, where the rates were high and the taxes exorbitant, we 
had decided with many regrets to leave our lovely home and push 
on into the far west country, where we knew land was cheap 
and fruitful, and where energy and industry were sure of a final 
recompense. It was a trying journey for two nights in those 
heated cars, with the intense cold outside, and the great anxiety 
of the unknown future weighing heavily on our minds; but when 
we reached our destination—as far as the railroad was concerned— 
we could not help feeling exhilarated by the glorious sunshine 
and the crisp keen air of the plains. Snow was lying everywhere, 
no wheeled vehicles could be seen. Sleighs of every kind, with 
their cheerful bells, were in the streets, and farmers from the 
country, with their waggon-boxes on bob sleighs, were busy 
selling produce or buying stores and coal to take home. An 
American waggon is totally unlike the English article. It con- 
sists of a long box made of very strong but light wood, which fits 
in between two pairs of standards or “ bolsters,” one over the fore 
wheels and one over the hind wheels. In winter this box is 
lifted bodily off the wheels and transferred to sleigh runners with 
similar “bolsters.” If the farmer wishes to haul timber, he 
removes this box, and the pole connecting the fore and hind 
wheels is simply let out to its fullest extent, and off he goes to 
the nearest town, sitting as best he may on the broadest part of 
the vehicle, and he returns on the top of the load. 

If the farmer is not “high-toned” enough to sport a buggy, 
this same waggon has to do duty when paying visits to friends, or 
for going to Sunday-school, if there is one in the neighbourhood. 
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So it is not an uncommon thing for a farmer on the Saturday 
to be hauling hogs (pigs are invariably called hogs in America) 
to market, or equally malodorous manure onto his land, and on 
the Sunday the same waggon—with a superficial cleaning, of 
course, and with a board or two across for seats—will convey the 
family to some festive gathering, 7.e., a visit to his neighbour or a 
Sunday-school meeting. 

This town was built on the usual American plan of broad 
streets at right angles to one another. The houses were mainly 
built of wood, as the great fire had not then occurred which led 
to the prohibition of any wooden buildings being erected within 
the city limits. 

On our way to the hotel the driver drew our attention to a 
pretentious-looking building in the main street, which he said 
was the celebrated “ House of Lords,” a notorious saloon in those 
days, and a veritable mine of wealth to the fortunate owner. 
“You see,” he added, “there are so many of your countrymen 
settled here!” In those days the prohibition law had not been 
enforced, and when Iowa did become a Prohibition State the 
publicans or saloon-keepers in Le Mars made a desperate fight of 
it before they eventually were made to close their saloons. 

During the first week of our arrival I was busy interviewing 
estate agents and visiting stores of various kinds—chiefly for 
agricultural implements and for furniture. 

In order to secure a farm with the capital at my disposal, I 
found it was necessary to go at least fifteen miles out into the 
prairie. 

I had no idea—until after my many interviews with rival land 
agents—what perfectly charming farms could be purchased at 
such ridiculously low prices as they quoted. One could not help 
admiring the artistic and thorough manner, to say nothing of the 
rapture and enthusiasm, of these gentlemen when engaged in 
their business of selling land. All idea of dollars and profits was 
entirely repugnant to their natures. ‘Sir, don’t for one moment 
imagine that I'm trying to skin you in this business. I don’t 
care if I don’t make a cent on the transaction, but I reckon you'll 
be a way off if you miss this grand offer of”—and then would 
follow a whole flower-show of choice expressions about some 
worthless property that the owner would give a good deal to get 
rid of. 

The two most noticeable articles of furniture in an estate 
agent’s office are the whisky bottle and the spittoon or “ cuspidor,” 
the former for the clients, the latter for the gentleman in possession. 
It is astonishing what a difference even one glass of their special 
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brand makes in one’s views on land in general and the farm 
under discussion in particular. I have known men who have been 
weak enough to drink two glasses, buy a farm right off that they 
had never even seen. 

I fancy that it must have—when it is taken in large doses— 
much the same effect as opium on a man’s mind. 

However, I had been warned against this “ Barb-wire,” as it 
was familiarly called, and so presumably had my wits about me 
when I decided on purchasing the north-west quarter of section 
No. 9 in Murray Township, Plymouth County, as my future home 
was described on the map. 

The agent’s name, by the way, was Dewall, and when I informed 
him that I intended to drive out to see the position of the farm and 
to inspect the buildings—in spite of the deep snow, which would 
effectually prevent any close examination of the farm itself—he at 
once professed his willingness to accompany me. This may have 
been owing to the fact that I had not yet signed the document 
which would make me liable for the purchase-money, and it is 
possible he may have thought that unless he was at hand to 
cheer me up at the right time, the sight of a farm completely 
hidden in snow might have such a depressing effect that I should 
“ery off.” 

I had been most fortunate in securing an unusually fine team 
of horses from a man who, as he expressed it, was “on bed rock” 
(our English equivalent would be “stony-broke”), and con- 
sequently I got them cheap—£50 for the pair. They were of the 
carriage horse stamp, 15-2 to 15-3 in height, and splendid movers. 
It seemed almost a shame that they should go on a farm; but it 
must be remembered that on that light prairie soil the work is 
comparatively easy, and a farmer wants his horses to do a good 
deal of trotting on the roads, for which a heavy animal would be 
unserviceable. It was no uncommon thing for a man to plough 
2} acres a day with a pair of horses. 

Dewall told me to leave everything to him except the horses, 
which I was to provide. The day we had fixed on for our ex- 
pedition was beautifully fine, and when I reached the yard with 
my horses I found Dewall packing the sleigh with a miscellaneous 
assortment of goods, including coal and shovels, and two sacks, 
which, as he explained, contained fodder for man and beast. 

The bottle I did not see—but I knew instinctively it was some- 
where in that sleigh—and I was right. ‘Jes’ mind where you 
plant your feet as you step in, boss,” remarked Dewall, as I 
proceeded to arrange my seat before starting. “'There’s a jug of 
condensed essence of universal joy just under your feet, and I 
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guess we shall want ter get outside most of it before we git back 
to-night.” 

We were soon slipping along at a spanking rate through the 
town and out into the country, passing at first homesteads with 
substantial houses, good barns and outbuildings, wooden fences 
and gardens, though the latter were of course merely indicated by 
the top of the fences above the snow. As we got further into the 
country the farms were more scattered, the houses less pretentious, 
wooden fences gave place to barb-wire, and neat houses to shanties, 
and at last no fences at all could be seen except immediately 
round the homesteads. 

The farther west we travelled the deeper got the snow, and as 
there had been no traffic to town since the last fall of snow two 
days ago, there was no track to guide us. Dewall eventually 
declared that he was a “way off his reckonings,” and after the 
horses had plunged wildly though a deep drift, upsetting us all 
into the snow, he “guessed” we had better make for a farm 
which could be seen over in a hollow about half a mile away. A 
farmstead in the plains is almost invariably surrounded by a grove 
of trees—generally of cotton-woods—for protection from the 
storms that sweep across the green seas of the prairie plains. 
We managed to reach this one with some difficulty owing to the 
deep drifts we encountered. 

The farmhouse was a wretched-looking place, merely a large 
one-storied shanty, but we were particularly struck by the hand- 
some barn and outbuildings, which were evidently new, with the 
red paint quite fresh. 

“Tl lay my bottom dollar,” remarked Dewall, “ that a Datch- 
man runs this show,” and he was right. A stout frau with a 
ruddy face opened the door. She had an infant in her arms, 
two children were clinging to her short homespun skirt, and four 
more of assorted sizes could be distinguished through the medium 
of a dense cloud of smoke and steam. It was evidently washing 
day, and the farmer himself was “ not at home.” 

The much-encumbered lady was made to understand our 
position with some difficulty, as she had not mastered United 
States language sufficiently to understand Dewall’s somewhat 
fluent speech, he having on more than one occasion sampled the 
jug en route. 

However, we succeeded in extracting the information we 
required, and floundered off in the direction she indicated, and even- 
tually, after crossing a swamp (or slough, as it is called in Iowa), 
we reached the farm we were in search of. 

Through the bare stems of a cotton-wood grove the roof of a 
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small shanty could’just be seen above the snow. Dewall had 
begun to describe the unrivalled advantages of this particularly 
choice farm, in language which an American land agent alone is 
master of, and we were endeavouring to the best of our ability to 
see, under the tract of unbroken snow, magnificent crops of corn 
and grass and fat cattle in abundance, to say nothing of pens full 
of wondrous fat hogs, which he declared grew like mushrooms in 
those parts. However, the prospect looked more like an old- 
fashioned frosted Christmas card, only without the robin. 

Getting out into three feet of snow, we soon saw what the 
shovels had been brought for. Leaving my wife warmly wrapped 
up in the sleigh, Dewall and I proceeded to the shanty, the door 
of which was completely hidden. However, Dewall had a pretty 
good notion where to prospect for the entrance, and we soon had 
enough snow removed to discover its whereabouts and then it did 
not take long to clear the doorway. What my wife must have 
thought of our new home can be better imagined than described ; 
doubtless she was thinking of the sweet home in far-off Virginia, 
where the farm, like a spoilt child of Nature, nestled in a beautiful 
valley with pine-clad mountains guarding it ; with trellised vines 
over the porch, which looked on a delightful old-fashioned garden 
where roses bloomed early and late, where the air was sweet with 
many perfumes, and where birds could be heard all the year round. 
Only a mile away, the blue smoke rising against the background 
of dark pines from the cluster of houses in the village could be 
seen, with the spire of the English church just visible in the 
midst of it. And this was to be exchanged for that—this bare, wind- 
swept, snow-covered country! Just then a yell of exultation from 
Dewall, who had opened the door, brought my wife to the spot. 
Inside all was dark, as the snow still lay against the one window 
of themain room. The “ lean-to ” portion of the shanty contained 
two tiny rooms, one almost filled by a dilapidated old stove, and 
the other by a rude home-made bedstead. 

In the main room were a rickety deal table, two broken chairs, 
and a flour barrel—needless to say empty. “ These sticks I guess 
is a legacy,” observed the irrepressible Dewall, “no duty charged.” 
My wife struggled with the stove and succeeded in making a fire 
with the fuel we had brought with us, whilst we men looked after 
the horses, after digging our way to the stables. Returning to 
the house we found hot coffee awaiting us. We propped up the 
two chairs, spread the food we had brought on the table, and 
Dewall having “ drawn” his chair (i.¢. the flour-barrel) to the table, 
Wwe were soon busy devouring the food. How that man did talk 
during that meal; the snow seemed to melt away; we could hear 
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the gentle summer breezes stirring the corn in the fields, the 
birds singing divinely in the grove, the lowing of the cows and 
the contented grunts of the fat hogs revelling in the mud puddles 
of the pens. In the meantime, the price of the farm had materially 
lessened from twenty dollars to eighteen dollars an acre, a reduc- 
tion due entirely, I believe, to the potent influence of the whisky 
(Barb-wire brand). 

Dewall seated on his flour-barrel was a study—he might have 
been in the most comfortable and luxurious room in the world to 
judge from his manner of perfect ease and contentment, and all 
the time he was talking of the wonderful country and of this farm 
in particular. When we remarked on the dense growth of sun- 
flowers, the seedless heads of which could’;be seen above the snow 
in serried ranks all round the house, he retorted that sunflowers 
could only grow to such grand proportions on the best soil, “and 
don’t you forget it.” We learnt afterwards that a young English- 
man came to settle on the farm five years before—that he brought 
his bride with him from England, and that she had died during 
the second year, after leaving him a boy baby two months old. 
The child did not long survive its mother, and the wretched 
father in despair went out one night into the slough and shot 
himself, and his body was only found by accident months after- 
wards. For nearly two years the farm had been unoccupied, and 
the result was that a heavy crop of weeds had grown up all over 
the cultivated portion of the farm. We were very silent on the 
return journey, Dewall having reached a somnolent condition 
from which we did not care to rouse him. Fortunately we knew 
nothing of the awful tragedy that had deprived the farm of its 
former tenant—it was miserable enough as it was. 

In three weeks’ time we had moved all our belongings to our 
new home and were trying to settle down to our new life. The 
snow was rapidly disappearing, and we began by degrees to get 
some idea of the nature of our farm. 

Our neighbours were few and scattered, but very kind, and came 
over to inspect our belongings and to chat. The Dubois were our 
nearest neighbours, the family consisting of father and mother, 
two sons and three daughters. The married daughter lived with 
their son-in-law on an adjoining farm which could be seen from 
one of our three windows, on the crest of a billow—if I may so 
describe rising ground on the prairies. Whenever a thunderstorm 
came on, and in summer they were frequent and very violent, this 
good lady and her timorous spouse would fly down to the old folks 
for protection, and the whole crowd during a very bad storm 
would seek shelter in the cellars below the house. Curiously 
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enough the only building that was struck in that district for a 
number of years belonged to this very timid man, his barn being 
struck and completely destroyed about four years after we settled 
there. 

That first spring we were thronged with work, erecting yards 
for cattle, and pens for the hogs, and a new stable for the horses, 
tosay nothing of getting the house and garden into order, and 
the necessary ploughing for early sowing; so that it was impossible 
to do what we had been warned to do by the neighbours, and that 
was to plough “ firebreaks” round the homestead, to protect our- 
selves from the prairie fires which sweep over the country every 
spring and fall. 

There are two kinds of “ firebreaks,” one consisting of a wide 
circle of ploughed land round the homestead, and the other formed 
by burning a strip of prairie. To the north-west, as far as we 
could see and much farther, we knew there were miles upon miles 
of undulating grass as dry as tinder and liable at any moment to 
be set on fire by a spark from a train crossing the prairie forty 
miles west of us, or by any careless settler knocking live ashes 
from his pipe or throwing a lighted match on the ground. One 
evening after a hard day’s work ploughing in weeds on one of the 
fields, if such they could be called without any fences or boundaries, 
old man Dubois * rode up on his “ pinto” (piebald) whilst I was at 
work in our garden patch. After tying his horse to the hitching- 
post just outside the shanty, he came up, and saluting me with 
“Evenin’,” leaned pensively against a cotton-wood, and watched 
me planting some seeds. I could not help noticing his quaint 
attire, which consisted of a pair of faded blue overalls, much 
patched with foreign materials, the most striking of which was a 
piece of an old flour sack on which the words “Little Beauty,” 
were distinctly visible. His shirt, laced up in front, lay open at 
the neck, disclosing a bronzed if somewhat neglected skin. His 
waistcoat, which hung loosely from his shoulders, had evidently 
been fashioned from a garment of a totally different species, on 
which various grafts had been incorporated from time to time. 
Two weather-beaten buttons still adhered to some of the original 
material, but they were evidently not intended for use; for there 
Were no.corresponding button-holes. It had, however, two wondrous 
pockets of amazing depths, in which he thrust his hands from 
time to time, as if to assure himself that something of value had 


not got lost. I soon discovered he kept his plug of chewing 
tobacco there. 


by Ont West it is usual for the father to be called “ Old Man” so-and-so ; 
his sons by their Christian names, 
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“ Joo-choo,” he remarked after a long silence. I looked up and 
understood what he meant, as he was holding out a much-bitten 
plug tome. It was meant kindly, and although chewing always 
made me ill, I accepted his offer, as I knew tobacco offered in this 
way is the loving cup of the prairie. Another long silence, 
during which I managed to bury my quid with a broad bean, 
Then he began to clear his throat, and I knew that something 
more than tobacco juice was coming. I was secretly annoyed at 
the persistent way in which, after he had singled out a puar- 
ticularly fine cabbage plant, he deluged it with successful shots 
from his tobacco-stained mouth. It seemed to me that if I could 
not stand chewing the nasty stuff, a delicate thing like a cabbage 
plant must inevitably succumb. However, at last he began to 
speak. 

“Say, young man, mebbe yer have not seen many praree fires?” 

I replied that I had never seen one. 

“°Pears to me that ef you had, you'd be scratchin’ round this 
shanty of yourn right smart, ensted of fooling round with such 
things,” and he pointed contemptuously to a nice basketful of 
seeds sent out from Carter’s only that very week. ‘ Waal, if yer 
happen to be in need of help mebbeI’ll be roun’, jes yer holler for 
all you’re worth, and me and my boys ‘ll come right along.” With 
that he swung on his horse, and with an abrupt “ Evenin’,” he 
loped easily across the prairie, in the direction of his home, the 
trees around which could be distinctly seen about three quarters 
of a mile off. 

Seems to me, I thought, as I watched this rough but good- 
hearted specimen riding off, that if I do require his assistance | 
shall have to shout mighty hard. 

Just then my wife called me in to supper, and I noticed how 
very black it looked in the north-west, and how warm and close 
the air had become, and we agreed that we were in for one of 
those fearful thunderstorms that occur so frequently on the plains. 
After supper and the usual wash-up, we soon turned in for the 
night, but before doing so I went my usual rounds to see that the 
horses and stock were all right. The night was intensely dark, 
and an occasional flash of lightning only served to intensify the 
awful blackness. It occurred to me that in the far west there 
was an unusual glow that looked almost unearthly, like the dull 
reflection from some far-off furnace. As I reached the house a 
sudden gust of wind rustled through the cotton-woods and whirled 
round the shanty, rattling the crazy shutters and the stovepipe 
projecting through the shingle roof. I could see my wife was 
in avery nervous state of mind, and felt quite upset at the 
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prospect of the impending storm, although I tried to make 
light of it. 

However, we were soon asleep, and I only remember that my 
last thought was how to set about making those firebreaks that 
we had been warned about so seriously. Suddenly I was awakened 
by my wife, who, sitting up in bed, was shaking me and crying 
in a horrified voice, “Get up, Harry! Whatsthematter?” The 
whole place was filled with a curious glare, as if the rays of an 
angry setting sun were illuminating the room. I looked out and 
saw every tree in the grove as if it were broad daylight; a 
strong wind was bending the branches, I could see the dark forms 
of the hogs moving about in the shadows like demons in an inferno. 
Surely it must be some ghastly nightmare !—but listen, what is 
the meaning of that ominous roar, like some mighty flood? I 
rushed to the door and then I realized what had happened :—the 
prairie was on fire, and we were absolutely alone and at its mercy 
—we were entirely surrounded by a dense mass of last year’s 
weeds, dry as paper, which I had not found time to cut down that 
spring. 

Striving in vain to keep calm, as the thought of my wife and 
children in our defenceless position overpowered me for a time, I 
told my wife to dress herself and the children, and hurried out 
into the blinding glare, and saw the grandest and most awful 
scene of my life. The whole country was lit up by the fiery 
waves that, urged on by the rising wind, were rolling down on us 
with fearful rapidity, and I was alone and powerless to do any- 
thing to save my wife and children. Suddenly the words of old 
man Dubois flashed into my mind, but surely they were prompted 
by some demon spirit revelling in the assurance of our inevitable 
doom. “If you happen to be in need of help, jes’ you holler for 
all you’re worth, and me and my boys ’ll come right along.” Did 
I stop to pray, yes, as I never prayed before; a great cry went up 
for my wife and children through the black clouds to the throne 
above. What a miserable atom a man does feel in such a 
situation ! 

The next moment I was on the roof yelling like a madman. I 
could plainly see our neighbour’s house nearly a mile further from 
the fire than our farm, and I knew that they were safe with a 
wide strip of ploughed firebreak all round the homestead. I 
realised also that their windows looked out in the opposite direction 
from which the fire was coming, and I laughed like a fiend on the 
housetop. “ What!” that same demon spirit hissed in my ear, “ you 


fool, do you think you can awake them with your cries ?—you must 
shout louder, louder, louder !” 
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Again I yelled till, losing my balance, I rolled down the roof 
and struck the ground heavily, but the next moment I was up 
again, and this time I looked in the direction of the fire, which 
had rapidly approached the edge of my farm, and as the rolling 
billows of fire surged on to overwhelm our home, the crackling of 
the dry grass and tall weeds could be distinctly heard above the 
roar of the flames. Dense masses of smoke rolled on ahead of the 
fire, illuminated with myriads of blazing sparks, and the appalling 
blackness above seemed to be shutting out heaven for ever. My 
wife, who was gazing at the scene spellbound and tearful, with the 
baby in her arms and the little girl clinging to her dress, now 
exclaimed, “It is raining, Harry, it may save us.” 

However, it seemed as if no power on earth could save us now 
the fire was so close at hand. In despair I thought of trying asa 
last expedient to drive away from the fire, though I knew that 
without help I could never get my horses hitched up. To get the 
horses, mad with fear by this time, out of the stable, was a matter 
of great difficulty, and it would have been impossible for me single- 
handed to harness them to the waggon. Suddenly my wife 
exclaimed, “There is a horseman coming this way,” and there 
sure enough we could see a horse galloping furiously in om 
direction from the Dubois farm. The next moment the old man 
had ridden up, and throwing himself off his horse shouted to my 
wife, “Give me your baby and get on my horse; your husband 
and me ll ride the other two and take the children.” My wile, 
who was used to riding and a good horsewoman, was soon on its 
back; but now came the most trying moment—the fire hai 
reached the lower part of the grove, and was licking up the wooden 
planks of the bridge that crossed the slough or marsh; the pigs, 
which had been running wildly about in their pens trying to 
escape, suddenly broke out, and rushed past us just as we were il 
the act of mounting the horses with the children. The horses 
reared and plunged violently, broke the bridles, and dashed of 
with my wife on Dubois’ horse, before we could recover ourselves. 
I must have been bereft of my senses then, or I should have 
noticed that the rain was descending in torrents, and I was soaked 
to the skin. “Say, boss,” shouted Dubois in my ear, shaking me 
roughly by the arm, “your children are in the stable, and we are 
saved, thank God!” The flood-gates of heaven were loosed with 
a vengeance, and a mighty struggle took place between the powers 
above and the raging fires beneath. But it did not last long; the 
wind had changed suddenly, the fires were checked, and the deluge 
of rain soon vanquished the hitherto victorious fires. It was 4 
grand, sublime, yet awful scene. Drenched to the skin and half 
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blinded with the suffocating smoke, we returned to the house 
which had been saved in so miraculous a fashion. My first care 
was to put the children to bed with warm things, though all the 
time I was racked with the terrible suspense of my wife’s fate. I 
knew she was a fearless rider, but with her nerves unstrung and 
with the suddenness of the horses bolting, it seemed impossible 
than she could have escaped unhurt. The old man was cheery. 
“My old mare won’t let her come to no harm ; she just lit out for 
home, and I guess we'll hear of her soon.” Sure enough, in less 
than an hour, when the storm was at its height, with the lightning 
vieing with the recent fires and the thunder crashing through the 
wretched shanty, the door opened, and there was my wife, drenched 
and dishevelled and haggard, but with a strangely happy look in 
her eyes. “I had to come at once, Harry—the horse took me 
straight to its home, and one of the boys rode back with me.” 

The old man said never a word, but got up silently and went 
out into the storm, and rode off with his son. 





Michael Litton. 


THERE are many roads which lead to success, but the hardest, 
the roughest, the most difficult to travel, and the easiest to miss, 
is the road of merit. Interest travels post. The great family 
caravans creak and grind along the track with many a break. 
down, many a slip; their load may be only useless lumber, but 
sooner or later they reach the goal; while every foot of the arid 
desert behind them is whitened with the bones of the adventurous 
ones who have tried to make the perilous journey alone and u- 
friended. Not long ago one of the most distinguished and most 
popular of British admirals declared in the House of Commons 
that, in his opinion, the principle of promotion by seniority, 
partially recognised in the Navy, was utterly wrong; and 
advocated promotion by selection, or, as it is sometimes called, 
promotion by merit, as the ideal system. There is much tobe 
said in favour of his contention; but there are instances which 
seem to show that promotion by selection is not always satis- 
factory in its results. The contemplation of a good ma 
struggling with adversity is said to be morally salutary; if s, | 
the forgotten hero whose history is the subject of this paper may § 
do more good to others than he ever did for himself. 

In the year 1799, the 54-gun ship Abergavenny was the 
stationary flagship in Port Royal Harbour, Jamaica; and in 
addition to her regular complement, there were on board of her 
the usual proportion of passed midshipmen waiting for promotion, 
and acting lieutenants awaiting confirmation in their rank. The 
commander-in-chief of a foreign station was privileged to fill up 
any death-vacancy that occurred on board the ships under his 
command, and the officers whose names were on his list for 
promotion succeeded to these vacancies in regular rotation. But 
admirals in command frequently abused this privilege by shipping 
out from home batches of young officers whose friends were 
influential, to fill the first vacancies, irrespective of seniority. So 
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it came about that a man might waste years in idleness, waiting 
his turn, while a crowd of juniors, possessing more interest but 
less service, passed over his head. Strange stories were told of 
the vengeance sometimes wreaked by men smarting under a sense 
of wrong and soured by years of disappointment upon the junior 
officers who were sent out from home to rob them of their hard- 
won promotion. 

Captain Chamier relates that at one time they formed the 
design of killing every lieutenant or passed midshipman who was 
sent into the guardship to supplant them. The plan was simple 
and effective. The victim, unused to the deadly climate or the 
scarcely less deadly colonial liquors, was induced to drink much 
and variously ; while still in condition to walk he was taken 
ashore and introduced to the pleasures of the town of Port Royal ; 
and when his legs failed him he was left to pass the night, bare- 
headed, upon the piles of damp logs near the harbour. The 
night-dews and yellow fever could generally be trusted to do the 
rest. The chapter in which the execution of this device is 
described in detail is horrible reading ; but Captain Chamier tells 
the story in all seriousness. He knew the life he described, and 
there is little doubt that the Admiralty patronage which was 
invoked to hasten the promotion of some highly-connected young 
lieutenant occasionally served to procure him an early grave 
among the land-crabs. 

In those days, when the British Empire was in the making, 
there was no undue insistence on the sanctity of human life; 
least of all in the navy, where war and pestilence were normal 
conditions. There was little need for them to drink the toast of 
“a bloody war and a sickly season,” for they were always and 
everywhere at war, and most of their stations were sickly. 
Promotion was rapid enough, but an undue proportion of it was 
appropriated by a privileged class. It was no unusual thing for 
a midshipman of thirty to serve under a captain of two-and- 
twenty who six or seven years before had been his junior in the 
midshipmen’s berth. The senior might count years of distin- 
guished service; he might have fought and bled in half-a-dozen 
engagements; but without interest he would be nowhere in the 
race with the highly-connected junior who had never seen a shot 
fired in anger. 

The officers of the Abergavenny had another cause for irritation 
and discontent. In those busy times they had frequent oppor- 
tunities of seeing prizes, more or less valuable, brought in by His 
Majesty's cruisers. The Admiral shared in every prize taken on 
his station ; but the officers of the guardship had no such consola- 
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tion; they were shut out from adventure and prize-money both, 
After a time it occurred to them that a small tender sent off the 
east end of the island, or even into Cow Bay, scarcely out of sight 
of the harbour, might acquire for their ship some small share of 
the good things that others were picking up almost daily. They 
procured a 38-gun frigate’s launch, armed her with a small 
swivel-gun in the bows, and then they proceeded to select a 
commander for their pigmy tender. It was not every man who 
would be willing to be cramped up night and day in an open boat 
exposed to all kinds of weather as well as to the risk of being 
captured by some of the many picaroons that infested the coast; 
but there was one acting lieutenant of the Abergavenny on whom 
(says James in his ‘Naval History’) ‘‘ Nature had conferred an 
ardent mind, habit, an indifference about personal comfort, and 
eighteen or twenty years of active service, an experience in all the 
duties of his profession,” and he was selected for the command. 

Michael Fitton was born in 1766 at Gawsworth, where his 
family had long been settled. One of his ancestors, Sir Edward 
Fitton, had been Chancellor of Ireland in James II.’s time ; and the 
family seems to have had some interest with Lord Keppel, for it 
was under his auspices that Fitton entered the navy at the age of 
fourteen, on board the Vestal, Captain George Keppel, under the 
nominal rating of captain’s servant—a device frequently resorted 
to when a captain desired to take a lad to sea with him for whom 
he could find no vacancy in the midshipmen’s berth. He remained 
with Keppel until 1784, following his captain from one ship to 
another ; he was present at the relief of Gibraltar in 1782 o 
board the Fortitude; he was master’s mate of the Defiance, 74, 
in 1793; and when George Keppel was made rear-admiral 
in 1795, Fitton was appointed purser of the Stork sloop, and in 
1799 he became acting lieutenant on board the Abergavenny after 
nineteen years of service. 

This open boat was his first independent command, and thanks to 
his courage and experience, fortune smiled on the “ Abergavenny’s 
tender” from the outset. Prize after prize was brought in; 4 
decked boat was soon purchased; then a larger one; and so om, 
till Acting-Lieutenant Fitton, found himself in command of the 
schooner Ferret, mounting six 5-pounders, with a crew of forty- 
five men and boys. 

It was not long before he found an opportunity of distinguishing 
himself. On the 5th October, 1799, while cruising off the north- 
east end of Jamaica, he discovered a large schooner with eight 
ports on a side and an English ensign and pendant; but the 
ensign was big enough for a line-of-battle ship, and the pendant 
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was enormously long ; so Lieutenant Fitton came to the conclusion 
that they had not been made for the ship, and tacked to speak 
her. He worked his little ship to windward of her, and soon the 
stranger hoisted Spanish colours and fired into the Ferret. After 
half-an-hour’s action the Spaniard sheered off and made sail to 
escape. The wind had fallen light, and the Ferret with the help 
of her sweeps soon got alongside again ; another half hour's fight 
followed, till the Ferret’s sails and rigging were cut to ribands; 
then finding that the Spaniard outsailed him, and that the coast 
of Cuba was unpleasantly close, Fitton gave up the chase. The 
Spaniard’s guns had been aimed high, so the Ferret did not lose a 
man; but when the privateer was captured later by another ship, 
it was ascertained that out of her crew of one hundred men she 
had eleven killed and twenty wounded, and that she carried 
fourteen 6-pounders. 

This action brought a good deal of credit. to the Abergavenny’ s 
tender, but no prize-money. On the other hand, Fitton and his 
crew got all the credit, while they had to share the prize-money 
with the rest of the Abergavenny’s crew. Their commander only 
shared as one of her lieutenants, though he ran all the risk and 
incurred all the responsibility. Moreover, unless the commander 
of a tender took a vessel which the admiral or the captain of the 
flagship wished to have purchased into the service, or had with 
him some relative or protégé of theirs, his actions were seldom 
noticed. 

It was while cruising in the Ferret that Fitton became the hero 
of a shark story almost as widely known as the great “San 
Domingo Billy yarn” in Black-eyed Susan. He had been in 
company with the Sparrow cutter, commanded by Mr. Whylie; 
the two little cruisers had separated for a few days, and the 
Ferret's people occupied the time by carrying on the eternal 
crusade against sharks. A very fine specimen was captured, and 
in the course of the usual investigations a tin box was discovered 
in his stomach, and in the box a set of ship’s papers containing 
evidence of breaches of the neutrality laws sufficient to secure 
the condemnation of half-a-dozen ships. These incriminating 
documents were quite superfluous as regarded their present holder, 
for a shark was always a lawful prize; but they would become 
interesting if the American brig Nancy, whose name appeared 
upon them, should chance to be captured by a British cruiser. 
When the Sparrow rejoined, Whylie came to breakfast with 
Fitton, and casually mentioned that he had detained and sent 
in to Port Royal a brig of that name. Fitton asked if her papers 


were all right. “They seemed so,” said Whylie; “I sealed them 
VOL. CXIV, 28 
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up and sent them in with the brig.” “Would you like to see her 
real papers?” asked Fitton. “What do you mean?” asked 
Whylie. “Those were bogus papers that you sent in; I’ve got 
the real ones,” and Fitton produced his tin box. The contents of 
the shark’s stomach duly bore witness in the prize court, and the 
brig was condemned. Fitton is said to have set up the shark’s 
jaws ashore, with this inscription: “Lieutenant Fitton recom- 
mends these jaws as an excellent collar for neutrals to swear 
through.” The papers are now to be seen in Whitehall. 

The Ferret was soon succeeded by the schooner Active, of eighty 
tons, carrying eight 12-pounder carronades, and a crew of about 
forty-five men and boys. In September, 1800, Acting-Lieutenant 
Fitton was cruising off the port of Amsterdam in the Dutch 
island of Curacoa, in company with the 36-gun frigate Néréide, 
Captain Frederick Watkins. His business was to watch the 
mouth of the harbour while the Néréide cruised in the offing, 
The harbour was protected by Fort Fiscadera, mounting long 
18 and 24-pounders. Lying moored close to the fort were five or 
six French privateers. Lieutenant Fitton observed that at a 
certain hour every day the officers of the privateers went ashore 
to dine with the officers of the garrison. As the little Activ 
stood across and across the harbour mouth every day, just out of 
range, doing no harm to anybody, the privateersmen and garrison 
paid little attention to her. This was annoying to the officers 
and men of His Britannic Majesty’s schooner-of-war Active, 90 
they arranged a surprise party. One day when the boats had 
gone to the fort as usual, the Active stood right in and fired her 
broadside at close range into the sterns of the little cluster of 
privateers. Back came the boats in a hurry, just in time to get 
their share. Presently the heavy guns of the fort opened fire, 
and then it was “time for us to go.” Fitton crowded sail, careful 
to expose no wider mark than the Active’s stern, which the flurried 
gunners failed to hit, though they cut some of her rigging. The 
smallest of the privateers was more than equal to the Active in 
guns and men. 

Three months later Fitton returned from a long cruise. The 
Active needed a thorough repair; and in order to employ her 
people Flag-Captain Henry Vansittart, of the Abergavenny, gave 
him permission to transfer himself and crew to one of the Activé’s 
prizes. This was the late Spanish privateer, Nostra Senora de los 
Dolores. This imposing name was borne by a crazy felucca of 
fifty tons, carrying one long 12-pounder on a traversing carriage, 
with a screw to raise it from the hold when it was wanted for 
use. Fitton packed himself and his forty-four officers and 
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men into her—they must have been like herrings in a barrel 
—and in January, 1801, they sailed out into the Spanish Main, 
and fell to their usual work of destroying the small privateers 
that infested those waters. The weather was bad, and the 
felucca’s deck leaked like a sieve; before long one half of the 
crew were sick. This was all in the day’s work ; so the little 
felucca with the long name took formal possession of one of the 
small keys or islets near Point Canoe. Here Fitton landed 
men and stores, erected a tent, entrenched his camp, and pro- 
ceeded to overhaul his ship after the fashion of the old buccaneers. 
The main beam which supported his one gun was so badly sprung 
as to be irreparable ; the sails and rigging were split, rotten, and 
unserviceable; he had neither canvas, rope, nor twine; but he 
was a man of resource. The felucca’s sails were cut down and 
she was rigged as a lugger; the remnants of canvas were 
unravelled and used for sail-twine; and they put to sea again 
with what stores they had left. 

The ship being in an utterly ineffective state, Fitton bore up 
for Carthagena in the hope of capturing or cutting out something 
big enough to carry them back to Jamaica. On the 23rd January, 
off Cape Rosario, they fell in with the Spanish garda-costa, Santa 
Maria, Captain Don Josef Corei, of sixty men, six 6-pounders, 
and ten swivels. This was really too big a ship to tackle; but 
Lieutenant Fitton had a kind of affection for his disappearing 
12-pounder: it seemed a pity to miss so good a chance of 
showing how neatly his crew could handle it, so up came the 
gun. Half an hour later Don Josef Corei ran his schooner 
ashore, and Lieutenant Fitton’s nondescript was run ashore ten 
yards away from her. Unfortunately she fell over toward the 
Spaniard. The schooner had high bulwarks, so her people could 
stand behind them and fire safely into the unsheltered deck of 
the lugger. Fitton jumped overboard with his sword in his 
teeth, followed by most of his crew similarly armed, swam to 
the schooner, and after a stout resistance boarded and carried 
her, with the loss of two men killed and five wounded. Many 
of his crew were too sick to be at quarters; but when the 
boarders were called, some of these invalids defied the doctor’s 
orders, and went over the side with the rest; one or two of 
them were nearly drowned from sheer weakness. 

With the help of the prize’s anchors and cables, the lugger 
was got afloat again. As the Spanish inhabitants had begun 
firing from the shore, Fitton was unable to get the prize off; 
but he took out of her all the stores he wanted, landed both 
the dead and the living of her crew, and then set her on fire. 
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Four days later he got safe home to Black River, about four 
hundred and sixty miles from Rosario, with scarcely a gallon 
of water left. 

In the middle of the year 1803 intelligence reached Port Royal 
of the declaration of war with Holland; and Fitton, still only 
an acting lieutenant, was despatched in the ten-gun schooner 
Gipsy to the Dutch island of Curacoa, to warn any British 
cruisers that he might find there of what had taken place, in 
order that they might provide for their own safety. Lying at 
anchor in the harbour of St. Ann was the eighteen-gun ship- 
sloop Surinam, Captain Robert Tucker. Fitton communicated 
the news to him privately and advised him to get under way 
at once. But Captain Tucker had all Fitton’s disregard of 
danger without his judgment. He declined to take the advice 
of his more experienced junior, and announced his intention of 
summoning the Fiscal to surrender the island to him. Fitton 
pointed out the folly of such an attempt, calling his attention 
to the numerous batteries commanding the harbour. Tucker 
disregarded his warnings, went on shore, and made his demand 
in due form. It happened that the Dutch authorities had not 
yet received any official announcement of the war; but they 
were quite willing to take Captain Tucker’s word for it. They 
went further, and took his sword, his ship, and his crew. Fitton, 
foreseeing this result, weighed anchor and made the best of his 
way out of the harbour. Two ships of superior force were at once 
despatched after him, but he outsailed them both and escaped. 

In the subsequent unsuccessful attempt to compel the Dutch 
and their French allies to surrender the island, Fitton and the 
Gipsy played their part with distinction. Captain Bligh of 
the Theseus, 74, who was in command, wrote to Rear-Admiral 
Sir John Duckworth, commander-in-chief at Jamaica, in these 
words: “Mr, Fitton has throughout shown so much zeal and 
judgment, that I should feel most happy if you can consistently 
give him a commission appointing him lieutenant of the Gipsy.’ 
This strong recommendation had its effect. A few days after 
the Gipsy returned to Port Royal her commander received his 
commission as lieutenant, after twenty-four years’ service. A 
post-captain’s personal request for his promotion did more for 
him than all his acknowledged skill and gallantry as commanding 
officer had done in five years. 

In the following year Lieutenant Fitton, still in command of 
the Gipsy, was lying off Cape Antonio waiting to deliver 
despatches from the commander-in-chief to the thirty-six-gul 
frigate Princess Charlotte, commanded by Captain the Hon 
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Francis Gardner. Five privateers, two of them schooners, the 
rest feluccas, came off in chase of him. Fitton stood out to sea, 
hoping that the little squadron would separate in the chase and 
give him an opportunity of dealing with them individually. 
Before long the largest of the schooners got far ahead of her 
companions, and Fitton, fearing lest she might abandon the 
chase if he seemed to outsail her, paid a cable out of his stern 
port to retard his ship’s speed, while still carrying all sail and 
apparently doing his best to escape. As soon as the leading 
privateer was far enough from the rest he tacked and stood for 
her; she immediately put about and ran. Evidently the Gipsy 
was pretty well known; for after fighting a running action for 
some time, the privateer ran on the Colorados reef and was 
totally wrecked, while the other four made sail away, and left 
the Gipsy to remain unmolested on her station. 

This was a remarkable six years’ record for a lieutenant. 
There were plenty of post-captains in the navy of fewer years’ 
service, and many more who had never achieved a quarter of 
the hard and successful work that had fallen to Fitton’s share; 
but though he came of a good old family, he seems to have had 
no friends to press his claims to promotion. Possibly he did 
not know how to press them himself. It seems to have been 
nobody’s business to see that an officer of exceptional merit 
obtained the reward to which his services entitled him. If it 
was the duty of his superior officers, it was a duty which they 
neglected, while they were busy attending to more importunate 
claims, backed by stronger interest. But they could not blind 
themselves to the usefulness of the man. Though they would 
not promote him, they were willing to employ him on duty 
which they knew none could do better. The privateers had 
been more successful in their depredations than was altogether 
desirable in the interests of British commerce; so in the year 
1806 he got his first little piece of good fortune. Success had 
been always with him; no shadow of failure seems ever to have 
fallen across his path of duty; but professional good luck had 
consistently passed him by. At last it seemed to smile upon 
him. The Admiralty allotted a specific sum of money for the 
purchase of a small fast-sailing cruiser, the command of which 
was to be entrusted to him, and as a special mark of favour he 
Was permitted to choose from among the vessels for sale the 
craft that pleased him best. 

It is pleasant to think of poor Michael Fitton, forty years of 
age, with twenty-five years of hard and unrewarded service 
behind him, bestirring himself eagerly about this congenial 
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task. His lost youth, with its half-forgotten dreams of a 
captain’s pendant, or the glories of an admiral’s flag, must 
have come back to him while he sought busily among the many 
desirable ships for the one which was to bring him promotion 
and prize-money. What task could be more delightful to a 
man who knew a good boat when he saw her, and loved her 
as a good sailor should? What careful surveys, what earnest 
consultations must have been held with all the maritime sages 
of the Leeward Islands station, concerning the age, condition, 
and record of every craft in the sale-list! ‘This was too old, 
that too small, that other too lightly built; one was said to be 
crank and a bad sea-boat, another was pretty to look at but a 
slow sailer; there were objections to each and all; but one 
took his fancy. There was only one objection to be urged 
against her; her price was far beyond the Admiralty limit. 
Again and again he looked at her, fluttering around temptation 
like a moth round a candle, and with the self-same result. He 
conceived a passion of desire for her. Good and learned men, 
under the influence of a similar infatuation, have been known 
to steal rare editions and unique coins; Fitton could not steal 
the ship he coveted, but he could sacrifice all his hard savings 
to possess her, and he did. The share of prize-money that had 
fallen to him as one of many lieutenants of the guardship 
could not have amounted to very much, but out of it he added 
four hundred and thirty-seven pounds to the Admiralty grant, 
and entered into his kingdom; the object of his admiration 
owned him as her lord and master. We can fancy what she 
was like: a topsail schooner of somewhere about a hundred 
and fifty tons, broad and roomy on deck, with little sheer, high 
stout bulwarks, almost level from stem to stern, with lofty spars 
raking far aft, after the fashion of those days. She carried, we 
know, ten 18-pounder carronades, and two long sixes; but the 
catalogue of her charms leaves us as cold as the “Item, two 
lips indifferent red,’ of Olivia’s inventory. Such as she was, 
she ran away with the greater part of Lieutenant Fitton’s 
savings, and made him happy. Surely the name of Pitt 
was too prosaic and masculine for so dainty a damsel. n- 
chantress would have suited her better; but if Fitton had been 
prophetically minded he would have christened her Mirage. 

At last he had command of a ship instead of a ship’s tender; 
he was now entitled to a commanding officer’s share of prize- 
money earned by his ship; no more sharing with all the idle 
lieutenants of the flagship; wealth and promotion seemed within 
his grasp ; he only needed time, a little time, to secure them. 
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Such a ship, with such a commander, was enough to attract 
the very best seamen of the port. It was known that during 
the last six years Fitton had made many prizes and no mistakes. 
Sailors will always follow a man who has the reputation of being 
foremost in every danger and equal to every emergency; so it 
is small wonder that the Pitt went to sea with a crew of picked 
men. Not many months passed before they had a chance to 
show what they were made of. On the 23rd October, 1806, she 
was lying at anchor in the mole of Cape St. Nicolas, at the 
north-west end of the Island of San Domingo or Hayti. Even 
when at anchor Fitton kept a bright lookout; and in the evening 
the man at the masthead reported two sail in the offing, just 
visible over the narrow neck of land to the northward. It 
seemed as if one of them were chasing the other; but it was 
flat calm and they made but little way. Fitton weighed anchor 
at once, and managed to work his schooner out of the mole by 
means of his sweeps, much like a Thames barge tugging with 
long oars over a sluggish tide. Throughout the night they 
were occasionally assisted by a light land breeze, and at day- 
break on the 24th three schooners were descried, the largest 
evidently a privateer of considerable force. Towards her the 
Pitt steered slowly over the almost breathless sea; while the 
other, as though confident of her superior strength, hove-to to 
wait for her. As soon as he could creep within the range of his 
6-pounders, Fitton opened fire with them; his carronades, of 
course, were quite unable to throw their shot so far. After 
half an hour of slow and distant firing, the red flash of each 
gun and its billowing cloud of white smoke mirrored in the 
motionless water under them, the stranger bore up, and slowly 
followed her two consorts to the westward. She was no other than 
the celebrated French privateer Superbe, Captain Dominique 
Diron, of twelve long 6-pounders and two long eights, accom- 
panied by two of her prizes, whom she was conducting to the 
port of Baracoa in Cuba, about seventy miles westward of Cape 
St. Nicolas. 

All that day the chase continued. Little breaths of wind came 
now and again just to flatter their hopes with a faint rattle of 
drawing sheets, and died away again before the sails were half 
filled. Hour after hour the heavy sweeps were plied by officers 
and men alike, turn and turn about. Night fell, and the great 
tropical stars shone out, and flickered with long, tremulous 
reflections down into the black, still mirror of the sea, broken 
into a thousand flashing sparks where the sweeps plashed down, 
or rose dripping, each from its own little coruscation of phos- 
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phorescence. There was no sleep for the Pitt’s crew that night, 
but with the dawn a light breeze sprang up, bringing to her tired 
people rest, and the blessed sound of rippling movement. Cape 
Maysi, the most easterly point of Cuba, was passed, and late in 
the day, standing along the north coast of the island, they came 
again within gunshot of the Superbe, who, having seen her two 
prizes safe into Baracoa, lay-to off the mouth of the harbour, as if 
to offer challenge of battle. Diron ran but little risk. If he 
were worsted in the encounter, there was the harbour of Baracoa 
close to him, where four or five other freebooters were already at 
anchor; but Fitton was old and wary, and he had not studied the 
ways of privateersmen for six years without profit. Suspecting 
Diron’s tactics, he contrived to edge the Pitt in between the 
Superbe and her harbour of refuge, and at four in the afternoon 
recommenced the action. After thirty-five minutes of rapid 
firing at fairly close range, Diron again made sail, while Fitton 
took the opportunity to stand across the mouth of the harbour, 
and became aware of the five privateers lying snug inside, 
Therefore he manceuvred to keep the Superbe off shore. 

Another breathless night closed down upon them, and still 
there was little rest for the worn-out officers and men of the Pitt. 
Those weary sweeps had to be manned every now and again to 
keep their station ; rigging cut by shot had to be repaired, and 
several of the carronades, which had been badly fitted at Port 
Royal, had upset during the action, and had to be remounted. 
Haggard with want of sleep, they saw the sun rise, and just under 
it, far to the eastward, was the Superbe, crowding all sail in the 
light air to get round Cape Maysi. That way lay the road to 
Ochoa Bay, where a detachment of Spanish troops was lying. 
Fitton stood after her, keeping close inshore. As the Superbe 
stood across his bows to round the point, Diron let fly his star- 
board broadside into the Pitt; but he had shaved the point a 
little too closely, and just after crossing the Pitt’s bows, the 
Superbe ran on the rocks, and stayed there. Her boats were 
lowered at once, and began to land the crew. The colours were 
still flying, and Fitton continued firing for some time in the hope 
of compelling her to surrender; but as the Frenchmen continued 
quitting her, he manned his boats and took possession. 

Just before the Superbe ran ashore, the Pitt had sighted the 
three topgallant sails of a ship, hull down to leeward. By the 
time Fitton had got a hawser on board the prize to heave her off 
the rocks, this ship announced herself by signal as the British 
16-gun ship-sloop Drake, Commander Robert Nicolas. Slowly 
working her way to windward, she at length joined company, and 
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Nicolas sent his boats to assist in getting the prize afloat. After 
some hours more of hard work, this was at last accomplished. 

Out of her crew of fifty-four, the Pitt had two men badly, and 
six slightly wounded. On board the Superbe, whose complement 
was said to be ninety-four men, four were found dead, and three 
mortally wounded. The remainder, including Dominique Diron, 
had escaped to the shore. Her total loss was said to be fourteen 
men killed, and many wounded, most of whom were carried 
ashore by their companions. 

Fitton had been on deck for sixty-seven hours. He was worn 
out, and when Captain Nicolas, the senior officer, courteously 
requested him to write his own official letter, he declared he 
was too exhausted to do it. It was characteristic of the man. 
Always foremost when work or fighting had to be done, he gladly 
shirked the task of reporting his own actions. Perhaps this was 
one reason why they were so ill-requited; but in this instance he 
lost nothing by leaving that duty to another. The tenor of 
Captain Nicolas’s report can be judged by the following extract 
from the letter in which Rear-Admiral Dacres, commanding at 
Port Royal, enclosed it to the Secretary of the Admiralty :— 


“The zeal and perseverance manifested on this occasion, during so long 
a chase (being upwards of fifty hours at their sweeps, with only two-thirds 
the number of men the privateer had), the very gallant conduct of, and 
superior professional abilities displayed by Mr. Fitton will, I trust, re- 
commend him to the protection of their Lordships.” 


This was a capture of no small importance. Diron was not 
only a daring and successful privateersman, he was an ideal free- 
booter. He detained American vessels as readily as British, and 
where he could not safely capture, never hesitated to pillage. 
Few neutrals who encountered him on the high seas escaped 
without serious loss in sails, rigging, or stores. Among the 
papers found on the Superbe was a list of captures—British, 
American, and Spanish—drawn up by Diron himself. The total 
amounted to £147,000. James, in his ‘ Naval History,’ sums up 
the action in these words :— 


“It was some merit to have captured a privateer so capable of doing 
further mischief as the Superbe. It was a still greater merit to have 
performed the act by a vessel decidedly inferior in force, in men nearly 
double, in guns at least equal. If anything can be said in addition, it is 
that the chase was persevered in during three nights and until the after- 
noon of the third day, and that it was maintained, for the greater part of 
the time, by sweeping—a service fatiguing to the men and harassing to 
the officers; it was also a mode of progression in which the privateer, 
from the increased number of her crew, possessed an immense advantage.” 
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The committee of the Patriotic Fund gave him a sword worth 
fifty guineas in recognition of his services, and it seemed that at 
last the long run of bad luck was ended, and the captain’s pendant 
was actually within the bounds of possibility. 

That stout-hearted buccaneer, Dominique Diron, was no m- 
worthy antagonist. Undismayed by his defeat, and eager for 
revenge, he presently equipped a brig, rechristened her Ia 
Revanche de la Superbe, and set about arranging a return match, 
With an audacity altogether admirable he sent a formal challenge 
to Lieutenant Fitton. A Spanish licensed trader brought his 
cartel of defiance, inviting Fitton to meet him at an appointed 
place, and fight their quarrel out; but when the challenge arrived 
Lieutenant Fitton was not in a position to accept it, because his 
ship had been taken from him. 

When the Pitt was purchased there was an understanding that 
Fitton was to command her. That has never been denied, and 
certainly he would never have risked a sum which was relatively 
so large, without some guarantee or promise that he would be 
allowed full opportunity of recouping himself. But if he relied 
on any such understanding, he reckoned without Admiral Si 
Alexander Forrester Cochrane, who had just succeeded Sir John 
Duckworth as commander-in-chief on the Leeward Islands station. 

The professional career of this officer—a younger son of the 
eighth Earl of Dundonald—was not without distinction, but he 
was chiefly admirable in his domestic relations. To his lofty 
conception of parental duty he willingly sacrificed his personal 
reputation and the credit of the service to which he belonged. It 
was not to be expected that the claims of any individual officer, 
however deserving, should weigh with him for an instant against 
the sacred duty of providing for his offspring. Admiral Coch- 
rane’s decision was such as might have been expected from him, 
and Acting-Captain Thomas John Cochrane, aged seventeen years 
and two months, was appointed to the command of the Pitt, vie 
Lieutenant Michael Fitton, aged forty years, superseded in the 
hour of his success, “ not to be made commander,” says James drily, 
“but to be turned adrift as an unemployed lieutenant.” Professor 
Laughton writes in the “ Dictionary of National Biography ” :— 


“It is this rapid promotion that constitutes Thomas Cochrane’ 
principal claim to distinction, which, carried out by the commander-i- 
chief of a foreign station, in defiance of Admiralty instructions, and for 
the advantage of his son, can only be called gross jobbery. There wert 
few instances so flagrant of a practice then not uncommon.” 


It was a strange coincidence that, eight years later, Si 
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Alexander Cochrane’s nephew, the great Lord Cochrane, who 
afterwards became tenth Earl of Dundonald, was sacrificed to a 
political job as ruthlessly as Michael Fitton was sacrificed to the 
family interest of the Cochranes. The two sailors of the family 
who did least to deserve success attained to the highest rank in 
the navy, while the one great Cochrane, the almost unrivalled 
sea captain of his time, was dismissed the service in undeserved 
disgrace. He was afterwards restored to the rank and honours of 
which he had been deprived; but he was robbed of the best years 
of his life, and tasted the bitterness of injustice and cruel wrong, 
even a8 Michael Fitton did. 

So the friendless lieutenant lost his ship and his chances of 
promotion ; of the two, I am half inclined to believe that the loss 
of the ship would cut deepest. There are many men of British 
blood to whom a ship is something more than a floating hotel, or 
a means of crossing over loathed leagues of dreary sea. There are 
yachtsmen who will know something of the pride and glory of 
ownership—all the keener because it is generally concealed—of 
the temptation to regard a ship, the most beautiful of all the 
creations of man, as a sentient being. As comely and as capri- 
cious as a woman, she has her fits of naughtiness and mischief— 
when she does her best to drown all hands—and her times of 
gracious courtesy, when, as seamen say, she behaves well; and in 
either mood she is lovable. When Captain Vancouver, the 
navigator, saw his ship’s cutter accidentally smashed to pieces, he 
wrote :— 


“I do not recollect that my feelings ever suffered so much on any 
similar occasion. The cutter was the boat I had constantly used; in her 
I had travelled very many miles; in her I had repeatedly escaped from 
danger; she had always brought me safely home; and although she was 
but an inanimate conveniency, to which, it may possibly be thought, no 
affection could be attached, yet I felt myself under such obligation for her 
services, that when she was dashed to pieces before my eyes, an involuntary 
emotion suddenly seized me, and I was compelled to turn away to hide a 
weakness I should have thought improper to have publicly manifested.” 


Vancouver grieved for his boat; but this was a ship, and no 
ordinary ship to Fitton. He had coveted her; he had given 
nearly all his poor savings to secure possession of her, and she 
had been true to him. She had carried him straight to the most 
successful action of his busy life, and she had won him honour as 
Well as prize-money; the loss of her must have almost broken 
his heart, 

After this crushing disappointment he returned to England, 
taking with him little beside ruined hopes and wrecked ambition, 
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for the money he had advanced for the purchase of his lost ship 
was never repaid him. One after another five weary years rolled 
away. The interminable war with France went on. Day by day 
the stately ships sailed forth, north and south, and east and west; 
but luckier men than Michael Fitton trod their decks, and lighter 
hearts than his throbbed to the brave music of their guns. No. 
where between the poles was there any employment for the man 
without friends, who was eating his heart out at home, waiting 
for the chance that never came. At last, in 1811, he was given 
command of a brig in the North Sea and Baltic. She was paid 
out of commission in 1815, and he never went to sea again. In 
January, 1831, when he was sixty-five years of age, he was 
appointed lieutenant of the ordinary at Plymouth, and surely the 
well-worn comparison of the life of a man to the life of a ship 
never had a more pathetic illustration. The worn-out hulks lay 
rotting at their moorings at Hamoaze, and the worn-out man who 
had the care of them was fast growing old on shore, both alike 
forgotten and neglected, till a higher Power should take pity on 
their decrepitude, and issue the orders that send sea-worn timbers 
and weary bones back to the kindly earth from whence they 
came. 

A lonely old man, he was admitted into Greenwich Hospital 
at the age of sixty-nine. Babies who had been busy with 
their feeding-bottles when he was capturing privateers had 
entered the navy as midshipmen and retired as admirals, but the 
distinguished lieutenant of 1806 was a lieutenant still, only his 
distinction had long been forgotten. The evening of his life was 
spent in the Hospital among other broken heroes like himself, and 
on the last day of 1852 he died at Peckham in his eighty-seventh 
year. To the last his name appeared regularly in the list of 
lieutenants of the Royal Navy; but for many years before his 
death the place where he had been knew him no more. 


W. J. FLetcuer. 











Che Word of an Englishman. 


Ix the rich plain of Sharon, midway between the mountains and 
the sea, lies the village of Sulfoon. Its houses are built of mud, 
not unmixed with stone, but the mud predominates. Here and 
there among the hovels and strange conical mud-huts—which last 
serve as granaries, storehouses, and the like—date palms rise, 
each tapering shaft crowned with a noble plume of wide-spreading 
leaves and pendant fringe of reddening fruit. To the east and 
south a vast grove of silver-grey olives stretches without a break 
into the blue distance as far as Lydda and the white mosque of 
Ramleh, and away to the foot of the mountains. ‘To the north 
and west is the wide plain, swelling seaward with gentle 
undulations, a dark green streak in the distance marking the 
line of the orange gardens of Jaffa, 

The men of Sulfoon were till lately of evil repute in the land. 
They were robbers, and of course liars. They were fanatics, 
Moslem in name, but in nothing else save their hatred: of 
unbelievers. Worst crime of all, they were inhospitable. A 
good man may be a robber—by robbery one may come to riches 
and great honour. And he who will not tell a lie for his own 
advantage is a fool, and the son of a fool, but for any man to send 
astranger hungry and thirsty from his door is a crime, and the 
blackest of crimes. 

But a change, hard to understand, has taken place in the men 
of Sulfoon. Formerly no European could ride past the village 
unstoned; now he can hardly avoid being feasted. 


I, 


Ir was the third hour of a spring day. The season of the latter 
rains was past, but the land was still green and flowery. The 
sun beat down upon the village, making the palm-leaves quiver 
high in air in a haze of heat. The children of Sulfoon, boys and 
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girls alike—half-naked, brown-skinned, dusty, with blue beads 
strung round their necks as a charm against all evil —were 
playing in the narrow path which runs through the village, 
serving at once the purposes of roadway, dust-heap, and general 
utter. 

‘ The game could hardly be called scientific. It could not be 
said to have a beginning, middle, or end. They were pelting 
each other furiously with dried camel’s dung and other refuse, 
shouting and screaming the while as if their very lives depended 
on it. Now and then a dismal howl of pain would be raised, as 
some well-aimed missile struck one of the players full in the face, 
blinding him or her for the moment. 

Foremost in the fray was Ahmed, son of Mustapha. Being 
nearly nine years old—the oldest boy engaged in the skirmish— 
he showed his manhood and superiority by smothering every girl, 
who came within range, with dirt. His father had ridden 
away to Jaffa at sunrise, upon an ass, together with a load of 
tobacco-leaves to be sold to the Régie, and Ahmed had begun his 
holiday by kicking his little sister Lulu, aged three—it was lucky 
that Mustapha was far away at Jaffa, for Lulu was a great pet 
—till she howled with pain, and then rolling her over and over 
in the refuse of the roadway to stop her crying. Then his 
mother coming to the rescue, he fled to the maize fields, where he 
had lain hidden till he thought that the storm had had time to 
blow over. 

The game was very much to Ahmed’s mind, for, being the 
biggest boy present, he had things all his own way. He had just 
succeeded in making one little girl cry, and was in the act of 
throwing a great clod of filth at a very small boy, naked save for 
a battered and tassel-less fez, when the clatter of approaching 
hoofs alarmed him, and the clod fell from his hand. Two 
Frankish horsemen were entering the village. 

“ Unbelieving dogs!” muttered Ahmed, with clenched teeth. 

The other children fled in terror, everyone to his or her own 
doorway, but Ahmed stood his ground. He was almost a man 
now, and knew well how a man would behave on such an 
occasion. 

The horsemen were both clad in white coats, white riding- 
breeches, and brown top-boots. The one wore a pith helmet and 
a puggery, the other a broad-brimmed felt hat. Ahmed had seen 
the like once before, when he had been to Jaffa with his father. 
They were Franks, unbelievers and accursed. 

He of the pith helmet held a white rag to his nose as he rode. 
Ahmed, who knew nothing of the uses of a pocket-handkerchief, 
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saw something sinister in the action. They were chatting 
together in an unknown tongue, and their voices were in their 
mouths, not in their throats. 

“Surely,” thought the boy, “they speak cruel spells against 
us, and the rag is an evil charm.” 

He shrank close up to the mud wall as they passed, his bare 
feet finding a soft, warm cushion in the sun-baked refuse, and 
clutched at his blue beads for protection. Then he stooped, and 
picking up a large stone with jagged edges, he flung it after them, 
muttering the while a string of curses long enough to have killed 
three moderately healthy missionaries. 

The stone struck one of the horses; and its rider—he of the 
pith helmet—had all he could do to keep his seat, and at the 
same time save his leg from being crushed against the wall, as 
the frightened beast kicked and plunged in the narrow way. 
Ahmed grinned with delight, and was just bending down to find 
another stone for his purpose, when he was aware of the horseman 
in the broad-brimmed hat riding towards him with whip upraised. 
The boy stood still, his arms hanging helpless with horror and 
dismay. Could the unbeliever be about to whip him, a good 
Moslem, in his own village, in a Moslem land ?—to whip him for 
vindicating the honour of his religion in the orthodox way? The 
thought filled him with such terror and disgust that he began to 
howl and scream, even before he felt the avenging lash curl 
lovingly round his bare brown limbs, with the sting of ten 
thousand serpents. 

At the first touch of the whip Ahmed threw himself, face 
downward, upon the ground, writhing and shrieking in an ecstasy 
of pain—the pain he was going to feel. And he lay there, still 
writhing, howling, and cursing, long after the Frank had made an 
end of whipping him. The sounds of his anguish brought 
haggard, slovenly women and turbaned men to the door of every 
hovel, and, penetrating even to the maize and tobacco fields, 
caused the workers to throw aside their tools and hasten to the 
place of torment. 

A crowd gathered at either end of the narrow way, and the 
sound of muttered curses was in the air. The stranger took in 
the position at a glance. He motioned his friend, who looked 
frightened, to draw closer to him. 

“That will teach thee to show some courtesy to strangers, son 
of a dog!” he cried, in much better Arabic than Ahmed was used 
to hear. 

Then turning his horse, he rode up to the largest and angriest 
group of villagers. 
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“ Bring hither the sheikh of the village,” he said. 

The men glanced furtively at each other. This was certainly 
some great man, perhaps even a consul, one with whose doings it 
is not well to meddle. He spoke as if the whole world belonged 
to him, yet none was found to answer or to obey. 

“ Bring hither the sheikh of the village, and that quickly, sons 
of a dog!” repeated the horseman impatiently, but without 
anger. 

This was indeed a great man. Only one secure in his high 
position would dare to call men “sons of a dog” in their own 
village, and he alone with but one follower. 

An old man in a long camel’s hair cloak, and turban conspicuous 
by its extreme filth, stepped forward. 

“T am the sheikh of the village, at your Excellency’s command,” 
he said, with a low salaam. 

“Come hither, then, and hold my horse’s bridle,” said the 
Frank. 

“Your Excellency shall be obeyed,” said the sheikh, again 
bowing. ‘My people are as his people: One of my men shall 
hold his horse’s bridle.” 

“Dog! Darest thou disobey me? Come quickly and hold 
the bridle in thine own hand,” cried the Frank in a voice of 
thunder. 

The sheikh obeyed, trembling, and the stranger dismounted 
with a sigh of relief. 

“We've won the day!” he shouted to his friend in English, 
“Swagger goes a long way in this land.” 
~ He glanced disdainfully at the cowed faces of the villagers-—one 
of whom rushed with fulsome servility to help the other stranger 
in dismounting—and went on to fill and light his pipe. There is 
nothing which so awes an ignorant and half savage people as 
perfect coolness and self-possession, and these qualities are best 
shown in the deliberate filling and lighting of a pipe. 

“Bring two stools and some water. My friend and I are tired 
and thirsty.” 

The order being given to no particular individual, at least a 
dozen men hurried off on the errand. The number of stools and 
pitchers brought was overwhelming. When the strangers had 
made their choice and seemed quite at ease, two men led the 
horses to a shady place, and the rest of the villagers withdrew to 
a respectful distance, whispering together, with eyes fixed upon 
the unlooked-for guests. 

Little Ahmed, who had retired to his own doorway for safety, 
was receiving condign punishment at the hands of his mother. 
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His monotonous wail—there was none of the luxury of pain now, 
for the situation was far from romantic—had set two lean 
pariah dogs a-howling with sympathy. 

“Quite a concert—eh, Jim?” said the self-possessed stranger, 
taking his pipe from his mouth. 

“T must say you were rather too hard on the little rascal,” said 
the other reprovingly. ‘“ You needn’t have leathered into him 
quite so furiously. He's catching it pretty hot at this moment, I 
fancy, and two hidings in five minutes is a bit too strong for such 
a little chap.” 

The self-possessed man answered by means of a portentous 
wink and went on smoking placidly, now and then giving his 
moustache a twirl to add to the ferocity of his aspect. The 
villagers were chattering together in low tones, and seemed 
greatly excited. 


II. 


At length the sheikh came forward, bowing almost to the 
ground. 

Would his Excellency, whose mere presence in a house was of 
more value than many medicines, before whose face disease fled 
affrighted—a doubtful compliment, to the Frank’s mind, this last— 
deign to look upon his (the sheikh’s) little son, who lay at the 
point of death ? 

“What does he say?” asked the stranger in the pith helmet. 

His companion translated. “In these out-of-the-way villages,” ’ 
he explained, “almost the only Europeans they ever see are 
medical missionaries, so they look upon us all as doctors more 
or less.” 


The sheikh’s shifty little eyes wandered from one to the other 
anxiously. 

“T am no doctor, old man,” continued the stranger in Arabic. 
“Of what use is it that I should look upon thy sick child?” 

The villagers looked at each other and smiled. “The great 
are ever so,’ they murmured, “They must be bathed in a very 
sea of flattery ere they will grant a boon to a poor man. Now 
know we in truth that he is a very great physician.” 

“I know well that I and all my people are but as dirt before 
your Excellency,” whined the sheikh, and tears of servility filled 
his eyes. “Let him trample upon us, an it please him. Yet it 
is but a small thing that I ask. Let him but look upon the child 
and speak the words of healing, for one word from the mouth of 
such an one is worth much medicine.” 
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“Thou art a fool, and the son of a fool,” said the Frank after g 
moment’s silence. ‘Yet, since thou wilt have it so, I will look 
upon thy child that is sick. But I have told thee I am no doctor, 
but a plain man, the words of whose mouth have no power more 
than thine own.” 

The sheikh bowed, and hastened to lead the way. 

“You don’t mind stopping where you are, and keeping an eye 
on the horses, do you, Jim?” said the supposed doctor to his 
friend, as he prepared to follow. 

The house of the sheikh was larger than the other hovels of 
the place, and its walls were almost entirely of stone. It stood 
at the north-west corner of the village, looking towards Carmel. 
A giant palm-tree rose before the door—a landmark for miles 
round, 

In the low doorway, sheltered from the sun’s glare, a young 
woman was sitting, kneading dough in an earthen pan. She was 
very dirty, but plump and not ill-looking, though her eyes were 
tired and anxious. She rose, drawing her veil across her face, as 
the sheikh and his companion passed into the house. A group 
of villagers—men, women, and children—gathered at the threshold, 
watching with eager curiosity the movements of the Frankish 
doctor. 

It was some time before the stranger’s eyes grew accustomed to 
the shade of the room. The wooden shutters of the windows were 
closed ; and a single ray of light, streaming through the open door, 
seemed from without to cleave solid darkness. 

But by degrees he saw the four walls, the cooking utensils 
scattered here and there about the floor, a heap of dirty cushions 
and coverings in one corner, and—in the darkest nook of all, ons 
rough couch, the dirt and squalor of which made him shudder— 
the sick boy. 

He drew closer and bent over the child. A cloud of flies 
buzzed around the couch, causing the little fellow to toss and 
moan continually, as they settled here and there upon his face 
and body. The air of the room was close and unwholesome, 
compounded of a thousand stifling smells. 

The Frank stepped to the window and flung open the crazy 
wooden shutters. A draught of warm, fragrant air passed through 
the room. Then he turned to the sheikh. 

“Thy son will surely die,” he said, “if he be not quickly 
removed to some cleaner and more wholesome place. The foul- 
ness of this village would bring sickness even to a healthy man.” 


The sheikh shrugged his shoulders, spreading out his hands in 
deprecation. 
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“The village is your Excellency’s, to do with even as he shall 
think fit. If it is his will that it be destroyed, it shall be 
destroyed. Only let him speak the word of healing to my sick 
son!” 

The stranger turned away with a gesture of loathing. 

“T told thee, ere I came hither, that I was no doctor,” he said ; 
“but listen to me! Send thy child at once to Jaffa, to the 
English hospital there, and his life may yet be saved.” 

“To hear is to obey,” replied the sheikh, with evident insin- 
cerity, “but 1 am a poor man, and hospitals are for the rich. 
Let your Excellency but name some medicine for the boy, and he 
will be cured without trouble or cost.” 

“Aye, medicine! It is medicine that he needs!” came in 
chorus from the group about the threshold. 

“T have spoken,” said the Frank, making towards the door. 
“Tt is my last word, and I repeat it. Send thy son to the 
hospital at Jaffa, if thou hast a mind to save his life. It will cost 
thee nothing.” 

He was already on the threshold, and the villagers had drawn 
aside to let him pass, when the young woman, who had till then 
been crouching beside her child, sprang forward, and, flinging 
herself upon the ground, clasped his feet. 

“Khawajah, save him! Save him!” she cried. “He is my 
only child!” 

The Frank stood still, looking down upon her. The girl’s face 
—she was but a girl in years—was as the face of an angel 
pleading with him. He turned to the sheikh once more. 

“As I have told thee many times already, I am not a doctor,” 
he said, “ but I return at once to Jaffa. I will send thee a doctor 
hither this evening, ere the sun sets.” 

“But your Excellency may forget! He has many weighty 
matters in his mind. Let him but speak.” 

“T shall not forget. I have given my word as an Englishman,” 
interrupted the stranger. And he stepped forth into the sunlight. 
As he turned the corner of the house, the agonised shriek of a 
woman reached his ears. She was calling down curses upon his 
head, because he had not cured her child. 

“Tt isa lovely place,” he murmured, some five minutes later, 
turning in his saddle for a last view of Sulfoon. They were 
crossing a dry wady some five hundred yards from the foot of the 
knoll on which the village stands. 

“A filthy, dirty place,” said his companion, “and a nest of 
scoundrels into the bargain.” 

But the supposed doctor had forgotten the dirt and squalor. 

202 
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He was thinking of the face of the woman as she lay at his feet; 
and his backward glance found the village fair enough, with its 
grey-brown dwellings and tapering palms, standing out against 
the background of blue mountains. 

“One touch of nature!” he muttered. “If these people were 
not such confounded humbugs one might feel more inclined to do 
something for them. That woman’s grief was genuine at any 
rate. Lucky there happens to be a medical man staying at the 
hotel, with nothing to do. You should take a general view of 
things, Jim,” he added aloud, “and of people too, for that matter. 
Details are apt to prove disheartening.” 


Il. 


The day wore on, and the dark shadow of the palm-tree 
before the sheikh’s house lengthened slowly eastward. The 
sick child tossed and moaned upon the squalid couch within. 
And his every moan struck, as it were, a blow upon his mother’s 
heart. 

“A curse upon the Frankish unbeliever!” said the sheikh to 
his cronies, as they squatted upon a grassy mound, a stone's 
throw from the village, beneath the shade of a giant olive-tree, 
“Would we had stoned him when he beat the boy Ahmed with 


his whip. My son—my only son—the hope of my house, will 
die. And he could have saved him with a word—may his house 
be destroyed!” 

“He promised to send a doctor hither from Jaffa, before the 


hour of the sun-setting,” said a young man, who was leaning 
against the gnarled trunk of the tree. ‘“ Perchance he may keep 
his word.” 

“ Abdullah, thou art a fool and of no judgment!” quoth the 
sheikh angrily. “I tell thee that the sun will sooner forget the 
hour of his setting than a rich man will remember to keep his 
word, pledged to one that is poorer than he.” 

“But,” Abdullah persisted, “I have heard men say in the city, 
even in Jaffa, that the word of a Frank is not as the word of the 
son of an Arab!” 

‘Be silent!” said the sheikh. “Thy talk is but of folly. 
The men of the city are liars, as were their fathers before them. 
Aboo Nabood has said—and the words are written above his 
fountain, at the entering in of the city, among the gardens— 
‘Cursed is the man that chooseth him a friend from among the 
men of Jaffa.’ And thou, Abdullah, hast been fool enough to 
believe their tales. The promise of a rich man toa poor is the 
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same all the world over. Why should the Frank keep his word, 
more than another? Is it Ais son that is ill? He is gone, and 
the matter has passed from his mind. He is not a fool that he 
should burden his thoughts with the sorrows of others. My son 
—my only son—will die, when a word might have saved him!” 

So the day wore on, and the sun hung lower and ever lower 
over the western sea, and the hues of the land grew warmer and 
more ruddy, and the shadows longer and longer to the eastward. 
And men shouted cheerily one to another, for the time of toil and 
heat was past, and the coolness of evening was over all the land. 

A clatter of hoofs sounded in the village. 

“Tt is Mustapha, the father of Ahmed, who returns from the 
city,” said one. 

“Perchance it is the Frankish doctor,” muttered Abdullah, the 
pig-headed. 

An ass, staggering beneath the weight of two sacks and its 
master, appeared in the narrow way between the hovels. Abdullah 
looked abashed. It was Mustapha’s ass, and Mustapha himself, 
clothed in his striped cloak of camel’s hair, brown and white, and 
his huge turban, was seated sideways thereon, his bare legs 
dangling almost to the ground. 

“Didst thou pass any Frank on the way, O father of 
Ahmed ?” cried the sheikh, hastening to meet him. 

“What have I to do with Franks?” shouted Mustapha, dis- 
mounting, and preparing to further unburden his steed. “And 
as for passing one of them—they ride upon horses, and that 
furiously. It is not an easy thing for a poor man upon an ass to 
pass them in the way.” 

“Ts it not even as I said?” cried the sheikh, turning upon 
Abdullah. “Thou art a fool, and the son of a fool! The word 
of a rich man to one that is poor is the same all the world over! 
Behold! It is the hour of the sun-setting, and the physician has 
not come! My son will die!” 

Even as he spoke the sun’s rim dipped below the western 
horizon, and an amethyst hue suffused the eastern sky. One half 
of the village glowed red as fire, the other was in deep shadow. 

“It is the hour of the evening meal,” said the sheikh, and he 
turned to go to his house. 

One half of the sun’s disc was below the horizon. The shadows 
of the palm-trees stretched far away towards the mountains. 

“T hear the sound of hoofs!” cried Abdullah. 

Even as he spoke, a European horseman entered the village, 
followed by a servant driving two mules. 

“Where is the sheikh of the village?” cried the new comer, 
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“he whose son lies at death’s door? Show my servant a place 
where he can pitch the tent. Where is the sheikh, I say? Does 
his son yet live?” 

He poured forth his stream of mingled question and commani, 
with the rapidity of one who has no time to waste. 

A great awe fell upon the villagers. Here was a strange thing 
indeed—a rich man ina hurry! Still more strange, he was in 4 
hurry upon another man’s business. They stood staring at the 
prodigy, with mouths agape. 

“T cannot wait here all night!” cried the Frank impatiently. 
“T am a physician, and I have come to tend the sheikh’s son who 
is sick, Guide me to the house, one of you!” 

The word “ physician” roused the sheikh from the state of 
torpor, into which the awful energy of the stranger had plunged 
him. 

“The western sky is still red and warm with the sun-setting,” 
he shouted, waving his arms wildly. “A rich man has kept his 
word to me that am poor! Surely the end of all things is at 
hand!” And he ran before the doctor to the door of his own 
house. 

Late that night, when the stars were bright in the sky, and 
the sick child was sleeping peacefully upon a camp bed in the 
doctor’s tent, the men of the village sat and talked together at 
the foot of the tall palm-tree, before the house of the sheikh, 
which looks towards Carmel. And they swore a great oath that 
they, and their sons, and their sons’ sons would never suffer a 
Frank to pass by Sulfoon unchallenged, and, if he proved to be 
an Englishman, unfeasted. 

And, at this day, when the men of Sulfoon wish to bind then- 
selves by a solemn oath, they swear by the “ Word of an English- 
man,” which is as the word of Allah—“ faithful to rich and poor 
alike.” 

E, Grrce. 











Fifty Years Ago. 


Ir was my privilege to be placed in early youth under the 
teaching of some of the greatest—if not actually the very 
greatest—pulpit orators of our century; men who were never 
weary of proclaiming the great message committed to their charge, 
and whose noble lives exemplified their teaching. It seemed to 
me, in my girlish enthusiasm, that the coming generation must 
perforce be moulded by their influence and that the whole world 
must be the better for their having lived and moved among us. 
The eloquent lips have long been silent, and the world has gone 
on its way—a very different way from what anyone would have 
prognosticated fifty years ago. And it needs a strong faith to 
believe that the precious seed which they sowed has not utterly 
perished, but may even yet bloom into a late harvest. 

The first great preacher I ever heard was Dupanloup. It was 
ona Good Friday at St. Roch, when, at the three hours’ service, 
he gave a series of short discourses on the Seven Last Words of 
Christ, and at each pause the corresponding portion of Haydn’s 
oratorio was performed, Duprés and all the great singers of the 
day taking part in it. I heard Dupanloup often and remember 
him well: a man of courtly bearing, sweet voice, and gentle, 
impressive manner, a scholar and a gentleman, whose sermons 
were a delight for the wonderful beauty of language in which 
his deep learning and noble thoughts found utterance. Firm 
in principle and strong in argument, he was by no means devoid 
of energy when drawn into controversy, but his sermons were 
seldom controversial. He was a welcome guest in the salons of 
the capital, the friend and adviser of many of the leading men 
and women of Paris; he could speak with full knowledge and 
sympathy of the needs and temptations, the sorrows and aspira- 
tions of his fellow-men; he saw clearly the deadly perils which 
Were menacing society, and was never weary of insisting on the 
need of better education for the young who would be called upon 
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to grapple with them, and above all of rightly training the young 
girls who would be the mothers of the next generation, since the 
influence of a thoughtfal Christian mother would be a man’s 
best safeguard in the evil day. 

He was a lecturer at the Sorbonne, and held some high clerical 
appointments then; under the Republic he was promoted to 
the See of Orleans. Energetic in the discharge of all the duties 
of his diocese, he played a great part in the social history of his 
time; but it was in seasons of public calamity that he was best 
known. When the whole country was devastated by the inunda- 
tion of the Loire, hundreds of ruined families were housed in 
and around his palace, and the good Bishop with tender, un- 
wearied charity ministered to their temporal and spiritual wants. 

In the darker days of the Franco-German War, when the con- 
flict ebbed and flowed with varying success round his cathedral 
city, his undaunted patriotism was equalled only by his boundless, 
self-sacrificing love. Great as was his influence on me, deep as 
was the reverence with which I thought of him, I never fully 
gauged the strength and beauty of his character till, in later 
years, I read Renan’s deeply interesting autobiography, and 
learned with what large-hearted, loving sympathy the great 
teacher, firm in his orthodoxy, treated the doubting disciple 
when he left the fold. 

But the greatest of all orators in those days was Lacordaire, 
who had begun preaching again after a long period of enforced 
silence. To him politics and religion were inseparable, and some 
of his utterances, years before, had given such offence to the 
ministers that, by their request, he was forbidden to enter the 
pulpit. His return to Paris was a great public event, crowds 
flocked to hear him, and men who under other circumstances 
wouldfnever have set foot inside a church, would go hours before 
the service began in order to secure a seat. I can see him now, 
coming from the vestry to the pulpit, in the white flannel robe 
and black mantle of the Dominican order, his folded hands 
hidden in the ample sleeves, his shaven head bent, his eyes fixed 
on the ground, apparently unconscious of the dense crowd which 
parted to make way for him. But when he stood in the pulpit 
he was transformed into the very impersonation of conscious 
strength, wielding, and knowing that he wielded, a power such 
as no other man could claim. 

He made me realise, as no one else ever did, the tales of the 
old-world chroniclers. One thought of St. Bernard and his 
fellows preaching the Crusades, and it seemed quite natural 
that men should have left everything to follow them, and that 
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the women themselves, who were to be left desolate at home, 
should have urged them to set out, and should with their own 
hands have fastened the cross on their shoulder. 

Lacordaire held our hearts in his hand and could have turned 
them as he listed; while the spell lasted we would have done 
his bidding, the wildest sceptic among his audience as readily 
as the most devout. There was a constant excitement in listening 
to him, for no one knew what he might say. However carefully 
his sermons were prepared and studied beforehand, he might, 
when he spoke with unusual fervour and felt that the hearts of 
his hearers were with him, be carried away by that wonderful 
gift of improvisation which he possessed in the highest degree, 
further perhaps than he himself intended, further than his 
superiors liked, starting trains of burning thought which had 
but slight connection with his text. Once the listeners, for- 
getting time and place in their enthusiasm, broke into loud 
applause; he stopped at once and, with a gesture more eloquent 
than words, pointed with outstretched hand to the great crucifix 
which hung on the pillar opposite the pulpit. 

Romantic stories were told of him. He had studied for the 
bar, and had, young as he was, attracted notice both in his 
native town of Dijon and in Paris. One day, when he had 
spoken before Berryer and other great public speakers who 
augured well of his future, a gentleman who had listened to 
him in the law courts, chanced in the afternoon to enter one 
of the smaller Paris churches, and saw, to his surprise, the 
brilliant young lawyer prostrate before the altar of a side chapel, 
his face buried in his hands, his whole frame convulsed with 
deep and strong emotion. What the crisis was through which 
he passed that day the world never knew. But, with the longing 
every Frenchman feels to weave un doux roman round his popular 
hero, it was currently reported that he had, by dint of talent 
and eloquence, gained the cause of an old nobleman, whose only 
daughter’s heart was won by the dark eyes and fervid speech of 
the young lawyer. All the pride of the father’s old lineage was 
up in arms at the thought of such a mésalliance; the girl was 
sent toa convent, and Lacordaire, throwing up all his brilliant 
prospects, enteredjthe Church. 

There is no need for me to tell the story of his life—his early 
connection with Lamennais, that strange, gifted, wilful thinker 
Whose personality even now is but partially known to us; his 
journey to Rome, the subsequent rupture of their friendship, 
all this has been told by abler pens than mine. 

At the time when he came into my life his sermons—conferences, 
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as they were called—were the event of the day in Paris. On the 
10th of February, 1848, he preached in Notre Dame the funera] 
oration on Daniel O’Connell, who had died in Italy shortly before, 
I remember as if it were yesterday stepping out of the cab in 
front of the cathedral before eight o’clock that morning ; it was 
a dull, dark day, and a bitter wind swept across the space in 
front of the west door. The service was to begin at twelve, but 
the church was already more than half full. We secured places 
between the high altar and the pulpit; all the neighbouring 
seats were speedily filled by a large party of students from the 
Quartier Latin, noisy, unkempt, unwashed, and scandalously 
irreverent. The church filled rapidly, and by eleven o'clock 
there was not standing-room inside the doors. 

Then came a sudden tumult. Numbers of people had sent 
agents to take chairs for them as soon as the doors were opened, 
and came at their leisure to take possession of them. The agents 
climbed on their seats, waving hats and handkerchiefs, and 
shouting to attract attention; the crowd, who had waited 
patiently for hours and had found the best places occupied, 
were indignant at this mancuvre and refused to let the 
aristocrats pass. It ended in a free fight: the new comers 
trying to force their way inside the barrier, while those who 
were already in laid about them with chairs and sticks and any 
weapon; that came to hand. The uproar was terrific; ou 
students mounted on their chairs and cheered on the combatants, 
laughing loudly at each fresh phase of the tumult. Order was 
restored at last, and then M. le Curé, a very portly ecclesiastic, 
appeared on the steps of the choir and silently surveyed the vast 
throng. 

Presently there was a stir in that direction ; from the north 
and south aisles simultaneously a priest, preceded by a beadle, 
threaded his way among the chairs, making a collection for the 
church. He passed us, but got no further; it was a glorious 
opportunity for our students, who effectually blockaded the 
passage, revelling in insulting personalities which made one’ 
very hair stand on end. When one of them attempted to tum 
over the little velvet bag and scatter the coins he had already 
received, the priest retreated to the sacristy. Then M. le Our 
suddenly appeared in the pulpit and in a loud voice gave us al 
extempore and well deserved commination service. It was received 
with ironical cheers and laughter which completely drowned bis 
remarks; he shook his hand in solemn warning over the godles 
crowd and left them to their own devices. 

As the clock struck twelve and the great organ pealed forth 
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its solemn music, there was a sudden hush. You might have 
heard a pin fall when Lacordaire stood in the pulpit looking 
round, as was his wont, as if taking note of each individual face 
among his audience before giving out his text: “Blessed are 
they that hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be 
filled.” It was a grand discourse, enthusiastic of course in its 
appreciation of Ireland, the Island of the Saints, very partial 
in its judgment of English policy and of the great patriot who 
had just been taken to his rest, but splendid in its ideal of high, 
unswerving principle and of steady performance of duty in the 
face of all opposition or even of persecution. He drewa grand 
picture of patriotism, the righteousness which all men, high or 
low, should set before themselves and should follow at whatever 
cost. Then he drew a picture of France as it then was, in words 
which the boldest reformer would not have dared to use, of an 
incompetent Government, blind and deaf to the counsels’ of the 
wise, injustice rampant in high places, want and misery and 
discontent gnawing at the heart of the lower orders, with 
scathing allusions to passing events and contemporary statesmen 
which every one could recognise so dimly were they veiled in 
oratorical phrase; and then, when his listeners were wrought to 
the highest pitch of excitement, when men held their breath 
and their eyes gleamed dangerously, he suddenly stopped, looked 
down upon them,}and said in his quaint, abrupt way: “ What! 
my friends, you think I am speaking of us and our times? God 
forbid! It is an old-world story; I mean Egypt under the 
Pharaohs!” And a laugh went through the dim aisles of the 
cathedral like a sough of wind through a forest of pines. 

He paused, noting the effect he had produced, then, waving 
his hand as if to cast aside all irrelevant thoughts, he leaned 
forward, and in a low, impressive voice he brought his teaching 
home to the hearts of each one of us; he told us that the 
righteousness of his text was but another name for duty, the 
duty of daily life which we all had to perform, and how those 
who made it the rule of their being, who hungered and thirsted 
for it, would find it a beacon through all the storms of life, and 
would be filled with God’s blessing at the last. 

Noble words, which ought to have sunk deep into the hearts 
of all who heard them. But almost ere the preacher left the 
pulpit the spell was broken, people scuffied and trampled on 
each other in their eagerness to catch a glimpse of the O'Connell 
family who sat beside the cathedral clergy, and of the quéteuses, 
the leaders of Paris society, who had promised to stand at the 
doors and solicit alms for the poor Irish. 
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A fortnight later we were in the midst of a revolution ; the King 
and his Ministers were flying for their lives, a provisional 
government was sitting at the Hotel de Ville, the army was 
driven out of Paris, and we were at the mercy of the mob, 
Lamartine’s eloquence saved us then from a repetition of the 
horrors of the first Revolution. He it was who persuaded the 
armed rabble to enrol themselves as guardians of the public order 
and of private property. The Church joined the popular party, 
and everywhere universal brotherhood was proclaimed. Those, | 
believe, were the happiest days of Lacordaire’s life. Sunday 
after Sunday his voice pealed like a trumpet through the old 
cathedral, jubilant, exulting in the fulfilment of his dream, 
France, Christian France, was marching in the van of the nations 
towards such a freedom as the world had never yet beheld. Day 
by day, deputations of less favoured nations—Hungarians, Poles, 
Italians, with Kossuth and Mazzini and all the stormy petrels of 
Europe at their head, with every imaginable variety of the 
tricolor waving before them—were marching to the Hotel de 
Ville to salute the new rulers of France and take counsel with 
them for their own deliverance; the Church was making common 
cause with regenerate humanity, the Sovereign Pontiff himself 
coming forward as the apostle of Liberty. 

In common with several other well-known churchmen, Lacor- 
daire was elected a member of the National Assembly. But his 
illusions were soon rudely dispelled. On the 15th of May the hall 
was invaded by an armed rabble, and the representatives of the 
people, overawed and helpless, listened for three hours to the 
ravings of a socialistic mob. Lacordaire, conspicuous in his 
monkish garb, bore in silence the threats and insults to which he 
was exposed. Next day he resigned his seat. He saw clearly 
that the golden opportunity had been lost. Mob-rule could only 
end in a military dictatorship, or something worse. In deep 
discouragement he withdrew from public life, and his voice was 
heard no more. Once only, after the establishment of the Second 
Empire, he yielded to the entreaties of his friends and preached i2 
St. Roch, with more than his wonted fire. Those who heard him 
will never forget how he traced step by step the rise and fall of 
the first Napoleon’s power, and the long train of national miseries 
which his ambition had caused, and how boldly he warned them 
that they had again entered on the same dangerous road, an 
were rushing to similar, perhaps more terrible, disasters. 

We have all sat in judgment on the Second Empire, and have 
seen the awful punishment of its many shortcomings; all the 
more reason is there to give it credit for its good deeds, and 
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surely not the least of these was the tolerance which allowed 
Lacordaire’s daring words to go unchallenged, and which raised 
no objection when, two years later, he was elected to a vacant 
chair at the Academy. We have made wonderful progress in the 
last fifty years, but in how many of the continental kingdoms of 
Europe would such a thing be possible to-day ? 

Like many events in his life, Lacordaire’s reception at the 
Academy was highly dramatic, for the old member who had to 
welcome him in the name of the immortal Forty was no other 
than Guizot, the Minister whose remonstrances had cut short his 
public career so many years before, the Minister against whom he 
had inveighed with scarcely veiled sarcasm in his funeral oration, 
the calm, judicial Protestant historian, whose every thought and 
word was under strongest self-control, a wonderful contrast to 
the fiery, impetuous monk! His friends, too, noted sadly 
another contrast, for while Guizot, in spite of his three score 
years and ten, was bright and vigorous in a green old age, 
Lacordaire, so many years his junior, was broken by weakness 
and suffering. It was his last appearance in public; but the end 
came slowly and sadly. His last years were spent at Soréze, in the 
south of France, where, in the intervals of his malady, he taught 
the young, or wrote long letters to his many faithful friends. 

On the 22nd of November, 1867, after he had lain speechless for 
two days and nights, only occasionally giving a slight sign of 
consciousness to the watchers in his cell, he suddenly raised 
himself in bed, opened his eyes, and raising his clasped hands, 
cried, “My God! My God! open unto me!” and fell back lifeless 
on his pillow. 

Another figure rises before me as I look back on those long-past 
days, a figure which was familiar to all who were much in Paris 
during the Second Empire—that of M. Deguerry, the curé of the 
Madeleine, a man whose saintly life and whose tragic death have 
won for him a place apart in the history of our time. Tall, erect, 
his head firmly set on massive shoulders, and crowned with an 
abundance of brown curly hair, which was long, very long, ere it 
turned grey, with a quick firm step, abrupt speech and decided 
manner, he was the very type of the Church militant. I first 
knew him as curé of St. Eustache, a handsome late Gothic church 
sadly disfigured by Renaissance improvements, in a squalid 
district near the Halles. No one would have frequented it 
had not M. Deguerry been a musical enthusiast, and under his 
direction the services were the finest in Paris. After he was 


appointed to the Madeleine the vespers there were the musical 
event of the week. a 
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I remember the opening of the new organ, and how all Paris 
flocked to listen to the vor humana stop, then a great novelty, 
Lefébure Wély was the organist, and there was a boy’s voice in 
the choir of indescribable beauty, so high and clear, it rose as if 
it were the voice of an angel soaring to heaven, and then fell back 
in cadences of such deep, yearning pathos that it seemed to stir and 
thrill every chord of a sorrowful human heart. There were uni- 
versal lamentations when the boy’s voice broke and another took 
his place. Years after, the old enfant du cheeur de la Madeleine 
became famous as the great opera singer Faure. We used to hear 
all the best preachers of Paris at those afternoon services, but we 
liked it best when M. Deguerry entered his own pulpit. He was 
an unequal but most interesting preacher, almost too outspoken 
sometimes in his stern denunciations of sin, but with a tender, 
yearning love for the sinner. I have seen his eyes brimming with 
tears, while his voice was broken with emotion in his passionate 
pleading for an erring soul. 

All through the dark days of the German War, the siege and 
the Commune, M. Deguerry remained at his post, doing his work 
bravely in danger and difficulty. When the troops from Versailles 
had surrounded Paris, the leaders of the Commune seized him and 
other well-known priests, together with the Archbishop and the 
President Bonjean, and held them as hostages for the Government 
outside the walls. They were imprisoned for three weeks in 
Mazas. 

* On the\22nd May, when the Commune, at its last gasp, set fire 
to the Hotel de Ville, and fell back upon its stronghold in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, the prisoners were removed to the 
Roquette, at the foot of the hill of Pere la Chaise. They 
were taken through the streets in an open cart, insulted and 
threatened by the infuriated populace, and finally locked up in 
separate cells in the corridor set apart for criminals condemned to 
death. On the evening of the 24th the troops from Versailles 
had made good their entrance into the town, and an order was 
sent for the instant execution of the Archbishop, the President, 
and four others, the choice of the victims being left to the 
self-constituted gaolers of the prison. They filled in the fou 
names which first occurred to them, M. Deguerry being among 
them. The cells were unlocked, and the captives marched betweet 
two files of armed ruffians to the small garden of the gaol. Here 
they knelt in silent prayer, while their captors quarrelled about 
the best place for their execution. They finally decided 
another spot, opened a narrow door, and ordered their victims 
descend a short flight of steps into a narrow road between the two 
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high walls which surround the prison. The Archbishop passed 
out first, and, turning when he reached the foot of the stairs, 
raised his right hand and gave his companions the last absolution 
for the dying. ‘They were placed in a row with their backs to the 
outer wall, and the unskilled marksmen fired several volleys ere 
all was over. The bodies were stripped of everything that seemed 
of any worth, were thrown upon a hand-cart and taken up the hill, 
to be huddled into one common grave in the cemetery. 

And all the while the sky was lurid with smoke and flame, the 
booming of the cannon never ceased, and the sharp fire of 
musketry came nearer and nearer to the heart of the doomed 
city. 











Liz of Polgissy. 


Tue wind was rising steadily, blowing from the south-east right 
up the steep streets of the town. The gray sky and tumbled 
gray sea matched the grayness of the place so perfectly that an 
involuntary shiver proved the force of the impression. But the 
women of Polgissy were so used to this November aspect that they 
stood knitting at their doorways in the growing storm as calmly 
as though it had been June; in the pauses of the wind the click 
of their needles sounded like a tiny human protest. 

The Polgissy fleet was out at the fishing; with high tide the 
hundred red and brown sails had rounded the eastern point and 
were now scattered over miles of heaving water, but a slight mist 
hid them from the town. The weather was against a successful 
catch, but the previous day the public weighing scales had been 
kept so busy for a couple of hours with a fine yield of whiting, 
that the men cheerfully ran some risk on the poor chance of 
another haul. The men being gone, the women knitted—always 
the same thing, blue jerseys, which found a ready sale in Plymouth 
shops at twice the price which the workers received for them. .In 
these days fishing did not serve to keep families alive. Billings- 
gate was so far away that the men were powerless to serve them- 
selves; they were in the hands of agents, who paid them what 
they chose. Once or twice direct dealing with town had beeu 
attempted, but the “ring” was too strong to be broken by a score 
of Polgissys, and the enterprise resulted in dead failure. There- 
fore, as soon as the girls could hold the needles, they began 
to knit. They came of a race to whom freedom was everything; 
they refused to go out to service; they preferred to take their 
work to the cliffs and “have their game with the men,” when 
fishing was slack. If their ambition was narrow, it had, at least, 
the virtue of directness and simplicity ; it never soared beyond 
gray Polgissy ; it was concerned only with fish and knitting and 
the men. 
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A few girls found employment in the two pilchard-curing 
factories. One of these was by the quayside, a long, low, dark 
shed, from which came that curious penetrating smell which must 
always mean pilchards to anyone who has once known it, a smell 
vague and pervasive, suggestive, sinister. At the entrance were 
two full casks under the pressure of wooden discs, which forced 
out a slow trickle of oil and brine. From the inner obscurity 
of the building came the sound of girls’ voices. 

«Tig a shame, I do call it—a penny a pound vor vish; 
why, in London I yere it vetches sixpence. How be we to live, 
Lizzie?” 

“The same as we've always done, I s’pose.” 

“ And a vine hard life ’tis.” 

“T don’t know "bout that, Rebecca; we’em vree, anyway. ‘Tis 
a wild day. I wish the boats was back.” 

Rebecca took the pilchards out of the brine, straightened them 
viciously, and arranged them in the cask; Lizzie did the same 
thing with less noise and splash. The imperfect fish were thrown 
together in baskets. A man in a white cap, who looked like a 
eook, stood at a long, narrow counter. 

“ How’s Zeke ?” he asked. 

“What's that to you?” asked Lizzie. “Mind your own 
business.” 

“There’s a snapper!” said the man. ‘“P’raps Rebecca ’1l tell 
me; she knows zo well as you.” 

“Zeke?” said Rebecca, laughing. “Oh! Zeke’s all right; 
leastways, he was last night.” 

“Were you with ’im last night, then?” asked Lizzie. 

“Of course I was; he’s never var vrom I.” 

“Don’t be jealous, Liz,” said the man. “One girl’s not enough 
for Zeke ; you can’t expect that.” 

“Keep your mouth shut,” cried Lizzie; “leave Zeke be.” 

“And Rebecca must leave him be, too, I s’pose ? ” 

“Tf he wants Rebecca he can have her “ 

“Oh! can he!” said Rebecca. 

“Yes, and everyone else,” cried Lizzie, her cheeks burning, 

“The best thing Zeke can do,” said the man, “ig get 
drowned. I'd rather drown myself than have a cat like you, 
Liz. Go off to dinner, both of you, and mind and come back at 
two o'clock.” 

“Booh!” said Rebecca, and threw a fish at him. 

“Get out, you wench ! ” he cried, ducking to avoid it. 

“I’m gwain this way,” said Lizzie as the girls reached the head 


of the quay where two paths separated. 
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“Oh! all right,” said Rebecca carelessly, and went swinging up 
the narrow street. 

Lizzie watched her for a moment and then took her own way, 
head in air; but that disdainful attitude of body did not last for 
long ; her heart was in a tumult; but it was a tumult of anger 
rather against Rebecca than Zeke. 

The community of Polgissy is a strange one; in it a kind of 
frank licence exists side by side with an appearance of great 
religious fervour; the younger men are exponents of the former 
rather than the latter, certainly, but in some of them each finds 
what seems an almost equal place. Zeke himself, on chapel 
evenings, could sing hymas with great conviction and power of 
lung, and on one notable occasion he had surprised and edified a 
meeting by giving a picturesque account of a certain spiritual 
regeneration of which he had been the happy object. I do not 
say that this was not true. Zeke certainly believed it for some 
days, but the good seed was too weak to stand the strong air of 
Polgissy, and he relapsed from the state of grace to his more 
native element of human frailty. 

To expect constancy of Zeke was about as wise as to expect 
constancy in the wind; but Lizzie, because she loved him, had 
expected it. As she mounted the narrow, zig-zag street, the 
thought that Rebecca had been with him the night before all the 
time she had been waiting for him to come to her, filled her with 
fury. She was sure it was the girl’s fault. Rebecca had flaunted 
her showy prettiness before Zeke, and he had been led away 
by it. Men always were fools with that kind of girl; Lizzie 
knew. 

She eat her dinner without being conscious of what she 
swallowed, always with Zeke’s tanned face and blue eyes before 
her ; and behind, laughing and dancing, the light, alluring figure 
of Rebecca. Zeke belonged to her by priority of claim; but 
what did Rebecca care for that, or, for that matter, Zeke either? 
In Polgissy a girl secured her man only by marrying him; when 
she had brought him to that point-she felt safe; no other obliga- 
tion was seriously considered. 

After dinner Lizzie stood by the door for half an hour, knitting 
the arm of a jersey. She had intended the garment as a preselt 
for Zeke, but now that he had left her for Rebecca she felt that 
to give it to him would look like an attempt to buy him back 
Lizzie was proud. If Zeke chose to prefer a flaunting hussy like 
Rebecca before her, she was sorry for him, that was all ; Rebecca 
would knit him no jerseys. But as she stood there and the wind 
blew shrilly up the narrow street, and the clamour of the rising 
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sea reached her ears, she was filled with such a sudden terror 
of loneliness and desolation, that night seemed to shut down 
upon her like a coffin-lid. She threw the jersey on the bare 
table, and, falling upon her knees, broke into a passion of 
weeping. , 

“( God,” she sobbed, “‘ give me back Zeke—I want nn; anyone 
ould do vor Rebecca; but I must have Zeke. O God, give un 
back to me.” 

The striking of the clock brought her suddenly to her feet; she 
bathed her eyes hurriedly in cold water, and then, pinning on her 
hat as she went, she ran down to the factory again. Rebecca had 
just taken off her jacket and had her hands in the brine. 

“Wull,” she said, “ did ’ee zee Zeke that you be so late?” 

“ Zeke’s out wi’ ’is boat,” said Lizzie, rolling up her sleeves. 
“T zeed un start.” 

“T were wi’ un in the boat on Monday.” 

“You'd best keep that to yourself, Becky,” said the man in the 
white cap. 

“Why should I? If ’ee’s a mind to take me out who's to 
zay no?” 

“ You asked un to take ’ee,” said Lizzie. 

“And why not? He’s as safe with me as you.” 

“ He’s not safe wi’ either o’ you,” said the man; “I never saw 
such a pair o’ tearin’ cats. Why don’t ee vight it out? I'll see 
vair play.” 

“You're a pretty one to see vair play! Go and get some more 
vish—this lot’s done. ... Liz, if you want Zeke, you'll ’ave to 
see me underground virst ; so there.” 

“He’s mine,” Lizzie cried. 

Rebecca leaned across the unsavoury brine-tank in the twilight 
and thrust her flushed face under Lizzie’s eyes. 

“You dare,” she said, “you dare! What does Zeke want wi’ a 
pale thing like you? ’ee could blow you away and not know he’d 
done it... . You're no man’s girl, Liz; you mid do vor a boy, 
but not vor a man like Zeke.” 

“Rebecca,” said Liz, so quietly that the words hardly sounded 
above the turmoil of the growing storm, “if you've a-stole ’im 
Yrom me you'll have to pay vor ’t.” 

“Pay who?” cried Rebecca scornfully, though with a certain 
shrillness in her voice that suggested fear, a fear suddenly 
awakened and sharp. 

“Tt’ll be paid out on yourself.” 

“By you, I s’pose! Why, I could squash ’ee vlat, Liz. Look 
see at my arms by those little sticks o’ yours.” She held out her 

2n2 
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plump arms, beautiful in spite of the effects of pilchard brine, 
“Zeke loves my arms, Liz. What do you know about lovin’s 
man! You'd best give un up—there’s Tom Treweek ’ll speak 
vor you so soon’s you like to take ’im. I must ’ave Zeke, s 
there!” 

“You mid talk an’ talk all day an’ all night, Becky; ’tis 
between Zeke and me. If you’ve a-stole un ’ee’ll tell me.” 

Lizzie went on straightening and packing her fish, inwardly 
brimming with rage and grief, but outwardly mistress of hand 
and tongue. It almost killed her to stand there, to see Rebecca 
before her, now and then to touch her hand as they dipped 
together into the tank. She knew that the other was far more 
beautiful than she, beautiful, that is, in the way that appealed 
most to the men of Polgissy ; but she knew also that Zeke had 
protested his love to her, Lizzie, a hundred times, and that she 
had believed him. Zeke was her first lover; she had always been 
a quiet girl, and those cliff walks that began for most of the others 
when they were fifteen, had only commenced for her that spring, 
and then only with Zeke. Zeke was not to blame; Lizzie saw 
how it all happened,—one evening he had met Rebecca in the 
twilight and she had talked to him; then they had turned along 
the path that leads round by the coast to Penwinnoc, and as the 
light faded slowly across the water and the wind stirred in the 
heather, Zeke had kissed her. That was the way things always 
commenced. After that Rebecca had waited for him and waylaid 
him on his way to her, had played her usual pretty tricks, had 
stolen a love which Zeke had no right to give. Lizzie, you see, 
had had no great experience. How was she to know that Zeke 
had played his part with immense conviction, that he had been 
a far more passionate lover to Rebecca than he had ever been 
to her, that no “leading on” by the girl had been required at 
all? Her whole anger burned against Rebecca; if she could 
only get Rebecca out of the way, she was sure Zeke would 
be won back. 

By five o’clock it was dark. The storm had risen to a full gale 
and the spray flew in misty clouds over the outer breakwater and 
into the inner harbour, where the fishing-boats should have been. 
But not more than half-a-dozen had come in, and they had made 
the entrance with some difficulty; the rest of the fleet was 
scattered in a great semicircle three or four miles out to sea. 
The storm had a curious effect upon Lizzie: the crying of the 
wind made the blood beat wrathfully in her veins; the thunder of 
the breakers lifted her into a kind of blind, inarticulate fury ; the 
darkness blotted out, as it were, the light of her young spirit. 
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Half an hour before the time for stopping work, she put on her 
things and went out, leaving Rebecca alone at the tank. 

The thought drummed horribly in her head that if she could 
only get Rebecca out of the way everything would be right; a 
savage sense of justice overwhelmed her; she leant her body 
against the wind and threw out her arms towards the sea. Two 
fixed lights glimmered at the end of the breakwater, beyond them 
the unseen water clamoured with its old, fierce, ravening voice. 
The tide was just at flood, and all round the coast it leapt and 
surged with the clash and thunder of an invading army. Zeke 
was out there somewhere, fighting for his life perhaps, while 
Rebecca was humming a light tune to herself in the pilchard-shed. 
Where was the love in that, Liz wondered ; and so wondering, she 
reached the curved harbour-wall and paused. 

This wall was some five feet high, at either end sloping 
gradually to the ground, so that it could be used as a pathway ; 
at the top it was quite broad enough for safety, even in such a 
gale as was then blowing. Lizzie stepped upon it and faced the 
flying spray. How easy it would be, she thought, to jump down 
into the water and drown quickly, so making an end of all her 
trouble; how easy it would be—no one would suspect, except 
Zeke, perhaps, and when he saw her lying all soaked and dead, he 
might understand and be sorry. But he would soon forget, in the 
arms of Rebecca, that Liz had ever loved him, and so she would 
have done no good. And again the thought came, hot as flame— 
if only Rebecca were out of the way. 

At that moment she heard Rebecca’s voice singing,—she was 
coming out of the shed on the way home. The blood surged to 
Lizzie’s heart and she almost fell; then she sprang lightly from 
the wall and crouched close in its shadow. Her eyes burned, her 
breath came sobbingly, her fingers closed hard against the palms. 
She was conscious of nothing but the smell of the fish-scales under 
her feet, and the voice that came nearer and nearer. 

But Rebecca was not singing a light song, nor did she walk as 
one easy of heart; the words that reached Lizzie fitfully were so 
familiar to her, that, cowering there in the darkness with murder 
in her soul, they came as an echo of her childhood, and the voice 
that sang them seemed not to be Rebecca’s at all :— 


“* Eternal Father, strong to save, 
Whose arm hath bound the restless wave, 
Who bidd’st the mighty ocean deep 
Its own appointed limits keep: 
O hear us when we cry to Thee, 
For those in peril on the sea.’” 
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As she sang the last line in her strong young treble, she 
paused just above the place where the waiting figure crouched, 
Lizzie could hear the flapping of her skirts, but she dared not 
look up; her opportunity had come if she only had the courage 
to take it. 

““Oh, Zeke, come back safe,’ Rebecca murmured. The name 
stung Lizzie like a whip; she half rose to her feet with her hands 
thrust out to push. Then Rebecca moved on, and, lifting up her 
voice again, sang :— 


“*Q Christ, Whose voice the waters heard.’” 


She passed in safety, nor did she see the figure that grovelled 
on its knees in the darkness and the mud, nor hear the stifled, 
passionate prayer that Lizzie sobbed out, the hands that had so 
nearly offended clenched in the fishy slime. 

“QO God, forgive me...please, dear God, forgive me...I meant 
to kill ’er, I did.... Zeke, come back—you may have ’er, Zeke; 
I'll say nothen—I’m not fit.... ‘O Christ, Whose voice the waters 
heard ’——” 

That evening there was a service in the Ebenezer Chapel, 
but Lizzie did not go; she felt that she could not face the light; 
she was sure that everyone would know what she had intended 
to do. Instead, she stayed at home and worked at the sleeve of 
the jersey. She had grown perfectly calm again, and in her 
heart there was a deep joy that she had been saved from crime. 
All her bitterness against Rebecca had died out; her love for 
Zeke was not less; but in the deeps from which she had come 
up she had learned charity. At the worst, Rebecca’s sin was 
not so bad as the one that had so nearly stained her soul. 

At eight o'clock, when the chapel people would be coming out, 
Lizzie groped her way through the streets to the gate. The 
last hymn was being sung, very shrilly and with extraordinary 
fervour ; it was “Eternal Father, strong to save” again. The 
women, who mainly composed the congregation, each sang for 
her own man; the harmonium droned and grunted, and outside 
the wind kept up its mad clamour ceaselessly. People went 
home very quietly that night; for most of them it was to be 
a night of vigil, for some of prayer, for some of cursing and 
dismay. 

Lizzie saw Rebecca pass, and was glad that she had been to 
chapel. All the lightness seemed to have gone from Rebecca's 
step; she walked with bowed head and her shawl drawn tightly 
across her breast. For the women who had men at sea such 
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times were bitter; in chapel, with the oil-lamps lit and the 
crowd of uplifted faces, it was easier to bear; there was even a 
certain distinction in presenting a special appeal to Heaven; 
but in the wind and darkness, with the noise of the sea in their 
ears, it was a different matter. They knew what that noise 
meant too well. 

Lizzie went home again and knitted a few more rows; but 
after her mother had gone to bed she could not sit alone. The 
sea seemed to call her to go forth and see what it was doing for 
Polgissy, and she, like a true child of the coast, obeyed. It 
was pitch-dark ; even she, who knew every inch of the place, 
had to guide herself by touching the house-walls as she staggered 
down to the harbour. A few old men with lanterns were 
standing in a group under the lee of the wall, discussing the 
chances for the boats in quavering, querulous concord; there 
was only one opinion, and that was that “some o’ the poor lads 
out there ud never zee Polgiss’ no more.” There were some 
women, too, but these said little. It was a curious fact that 
most of them were young and unmarried; the wives of Polgissy, 
perhaps, were engaged in practical preparations for the return 
of the fleet. 

Rebecca was there, standing alone by the curing-shed. It 
was past midnight before Lizzie saw her, and by that time half- 
a-dozen boats had come in—one of them had lost a man. The 
only news of Zeke was that his boat had last been seen far out, 
and that he would probably try to weather the storm and come 
in in the morning. Rebecca had run into the circle lit by the 
swaying and spluttering lanterns to make her inquiry, and it 
was then that Lizzie saw her. As Rebecca went back to her 
old place by the shed Lizzie followed her slowly. She had a 
curious desire to speak to her rival, even to comfort her; they 
both loved Zeke, and that was not a time to hate each other. 
But when Rebecca paused Lizzie stopped too, and so they stood, 
a net's cast apart, both staring out into the windy darkness and 
hearing the beating of their own hearts. Rebecca, however, 
knew that Liz was there. All her jauntiness had forsaken her, 
her pride was as limp as her soaked skirt, she felt utterly lonely 
and afraid. After a time she called : 

“Be that you, Lizzie?” 
~ Yes,” said Lizzie, and a moment later they stood side by 
side, 

“Tis a tarr’ble night,” Rebecca said; “I don’t mind anythin’ 
80 bad’s this,” 

“No; ’tis tarr’ble.” 
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“Tm afraid,” said Rebecca. 

“How cold you be,” said Lizzie, catching the other’s hand; 
“there, hold un under my shawl, like that.” 

It gave her a keen, cutting joy, the joy of penance, to aid the 
girl whom she had had it in her heart to kill. 

“Why be ’ee so kind all at once?” Rebecca asked, with a touch 
of her old manner. 

“ Becoz I’m sorry vor ’ee, and vor myself, and vor Zeke.” 

“Liz, you must let me have un, you must....’ee may have 
treated you bad, but ’twasn’t my vault, honest. I must have 
un, Liz.” 

“‘ Maybe ’ee’ll never come back, Becky; we mid be vriends til} 
we know, and then——” 

Rebecca shivered and drew away her hand. 

“My God!” she said, in a terrified whisper, “’ee must come 
back. Liz, you’m a good girl and don’t understand; but ’ee 
must come back.” 

“What is it?” asked Liz, feeling the blood hot in her face. 

“ Ef ’ee don’t come back alive I’m shamed.” 

“ Shamed ?” 

“Yes, shamed.” She forced out the words as though they 
tore living flesh. After a pause she went on: 

“Tis all very well vor you, Liz—p’raps you never was tempted 
like me. I’m not sorry, either, except ’ee’s drowned ; if ’ee comes 
back alive ’ee’ll marry me, ’ee said ’ee would.... I s’pose youd 
like to kill me, Liz?” 

“ Hush.” 

“T’d rather be dead than shamed.” 

Lizzie answered nothing; what she had heard did not shock 
her so much as it would have done had she lived in a less 
primitive society; but even to her limited ideals it meant that 
her idol had feet of clay. But she rose, perhaps, to a higher 
level than the more righteous world would have understood, in 
that she felt no triumph in Rebecca’s humiliation. Her decision 
was made at once; there was no soul-searching, no introspective 
balancing; Rebecca must be righted, that was all. Sho threw 
her arms round the girl and whispered : 

“You shall have un, Becky; I'll say nothen,” and then they 
wept upon each other’s shoulders, the pure and the frail together, 
and once more the strong suffered for the weak. 

They spent the rest of the night together, watching, and at 
dawn Zeke’s boat came back. As he clambered up the ladder 
from the water the two girls stood hand in hand to meet him. 

“ She’s yours,” said Liz simply ; “I give up.” 
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The man, all drenched with sea water and dazed with weariness, 
looked at her stupidly for a moment. 

“Who?” he asked. 

“Rebecca,” said Liz. 

As she turned away she saw Becky leap into his arms, 

The storm was wailing itself slowly into rest as Lizzie mounted 
once more to her home, alone. The little familiar room looked 
inexpressibly dreary ; on the table lay the unfinished jersey. She 
stirred up the poor remnant of fire and pressed the garment into 
it until it caught alight and blazed into dull ashes. Then she 
sat down with her head resting between her hands to wait until 
eight o'clock, when the pilchard-packing had to begin again. 











A Secretary of State. 


“A SINGULAR person whose life was one contradiction,” was 
Horace Walpole’s summary of George Digby’s character, anda 
more comprehensive one it would be hard to find. 

The well-known lines in which Dryden has described the 
second Duke of Buckingham, might with equal aptitude have 
been applied to the second Earl of Bristol. He was, indeed, 


“A man so various, that he seemed to be, 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome.” 


Yet among the various qualities presented to us with all the 
changing rapidity of a kaleidoscope, two stand out with equal 
distinctness :—his instability and his intense hopefulness. Con- 


stant — often fearful—disaster could have no effect on his 
mercurial temperament. He undertook one extraordinary enter- 
prise after another with the ardent simplicity of a second Do 
Quixote, and his unshaken faith in “something turning up” wa 
worthy of Mr. Micawber himself. 

“He was,” declares the amusing account of him preserved in 
the ‘Clarendon State Papers, “ the more ready to embrace a new 
enterprise, when the old miscarried, and was the only man I ever 
knew, of such incomparable parts, that was never the wiser for 
any experience or misfortune that befell him.” 

Digby’s early years were passed in Spain. His father was that 
John Digby, Earl of Bristol, who spent a considerable portion o 
his life in the difficult position of Ambassador at Madrid, where 
his son George was born, and where he was educated until he had 
reached his thirteenth year. 

But in 1624, the unlucky journey of “Baby Charles” and 
“Steenie” to Spain, made a change in the fortunes of Lori 
Bristol. He incurred their enmity by opposing their ill 
considered conduct, and on the return of the Prince and favourite 


to England he was recalled, impeached, and committed to the 
Tower. 
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Then it was that his son first came before the public. Though 
only just thirteen, George Digby appeared at the bar of the 
House of Commons, and pleaded for his father in a short but 
eloquent speech, “ which, being delivered with confidence by a 
youth, very young, of delicate features, and a very graceful 
person, made a good impression upon that body.” 

The impression made on the Commons, however good, availed 
nothing with the Court, and Bristol, though the impeachment 
was dropped, had lost the Royal favour. On his release he 
withdrew to his castle of Sherborne, where he dwelt in retirement 
for many years. 

This quiet life was considered by Clarendon to have been of 
inestimable value to the future statesman. The enforced seclu- 
sion guarded him from many temptations, while it did not debar 
him from the society of many learned and cultured men, who 
were frequent visitors at his father’s castle. Nor did Digby fail 
to profit by these advantages. Already he had “a wonderful 
delight in books,” and his studies were as varied as his own 
nature: nothing came amiss to him. 

At Oxford, where he entered Magdalen College in 1626, he 
was a shining light, and he soon became the favourite pupil of 
the celebrated Peter Heylin. A brilliant career at the University 
was followed by a residence in France, whence he returned “ the 
most accomplished person that that nation, or it may be any other, 
could at that time present to the world, to which the beauty, 
comeliness, and gracefulness of his person gave no small lustre.” 
The author of the above description, who seems to have been 
singularly susceptible to personal beauty in his own sex, is never 
weary of descanting on the charms of Digby, and he was not 
alone in his admiration. In 1639 Antony Ashley Cooper’s 
comment on the same person was, “A very handsome young man, 
justly admired by all, who only gave himself disadvantage with a 
pedantic stiffness and affectation he had contracted.” 

Apparently he had been born for a courtier, yet at this period 
nothing seemed more unlikely than that he should become one. 
In a short visit to London he filled up the measure of his family 
grievances by adding one of his own. Having quarrelled with 
another young gentleman, he fought with, and wounded him, at 
W hitehall. The crime of fighting within the Palace precincts was 
visited with even unusual severity, and Digby retired to Sher- 
borne vowing vengeance against the Court. 

In the meantime he occupied himself again with his studies 
and entered into a voluminous correspondence with his cousin, 
Sir Kenelm Digby, whom he sought to convert from Roman 
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Catholicism. About the same period he also conducted a marriag, 
treaty for the Earl of Bedford’s son, Francis Russell, successfully 
supplanting his rival, Lord Bath, who had already won thy 
consent of the lady’s parents. In a letter to Lord Bedforj 
preserved in the Harleian MSS., he gives a witty account of his 
interview with the family :— 


“At my arrival in Tavistock, I was much surprised to find my lord ¢ 
Bath there, who, I thought, would have been at the ’sizes . . . I surprised 
them as much, filling the Countess with blushes, and her parents with 
confusion, and the Count with jealousy. She covered hers well with 
hearty welcomes; they sought to disguise theirs with civilities, and his 


lordship (I having never seen the Colossus before) you will easily belier: 
looked big.” 


But there were more important things stirring in England thu 
marriages, and Digby’s hour of vengeance was drawing near. I 
1640 he was returned to Parliament as member for Dorset, ani, 
short though the session was, his attitude left no doubt as to the 
party he meant to adopt. Already, Wood tells us, he had becom 
“one of the eminent darlings of the people, as being a persm 
discontented.” 

In the next year he sat again in the Commons, and speedily 
made his mark as one of the ablest of the popular party. Heit 
was who moved for a committee on religion, and his wit anl 
eloquence contributed not a little to heighten the indignation fel 
toward the Court party. He inveighed against his opponents 
“wittily, pleasantly, and scornfully,” taking up the arguments d 
others less brilliant than himself, and polishing them, “ Making 
the edge more sharp to wound than it was before. . .and his delivery 
and the manner of speaking from so lovely a person (and a vey 
lovely aspect he had), was so graceful, though not altogethe 
without affectation, that it wonderfully reconciled him to bis 
auditors.” 

The Parliamentary leaders, Pym and Hampden, were bi 
constant companions; they recognised his unusual talents, aul 
believing him heart and soul with them gave him their entix 
confidence. 

When the great Earl of Strafford was arraigned before his 
peers, George Digby was one of the managers of the prosecutio. 
He had now reached the highest pinnacle of popular favour, ands 
great career as a patriot lay open before him. 

But it was his peculiar fate never to attain the height d 
success without immediately falling from it. He had no soon 
gained the confidence and entire devotion of the popular patty, 
than his own feelings began to change. He became averse to the 
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religious “ reforms” which he had been the first to desire, and no 
sooner were the legal proceedings against Strafford exchanged for 
a Bill of Attainder, than Digby threw himself passionately on the 
Straffordian side. He opposed the third reading of the bill with 
an eloquence that roused the bitter fury of the Commons. 

The flaws in the charge against the Earl, he had, he said, 
always seen, but as a legal prosecutor he was not bound to expose 
them; now the new form of attack made him one of the judges, 
and he could not in conscience keep silence. 

Sir Henry Vane, on whose infamous evidence the whole 
question turned, had on three separate occasions contradicted 
himself—first denying that he had ever heard Strafford use the 
fatal words at all; secondly, admitting certain phrases ; and on the 
third examination, remembering the rest. 


“Now consider,” urged Digby, “whether any man can proceed upon 
another man’s life upon the difference of one letter, namely, whether 
the word was ‘here,’ or ‘there,’ ‘this,’ or ‘that,’ especially on the 
testimony of a gentleman who twice before, upon oath, has denied 
the same.” * 


There was reason as well as justice in his words, but they were 
the death-blow of his popularity. The Commons ordered his 
speech, when printed, to be burnt by the hangman, and his name 


was posted up among the “ Straffordians” in Palace Yard. 

Another incident which occurred about the same time brought 
him yet more deeply into suspicion. A paper concerning the 
evidence against Strafford was missed from Pym’s table. Only 
five men, Erle, Clotworthy, Hampden, Maynard, and Digby 
himself, had been present in the room, and the loss “ occasioned a 
variance and reproaching one another publicly, everyone making 
their several protestations of being guiltless therein. The 
suspicion fell most on the Lord Digby, who had been the last 
in the chamber, and who had said to some of them that Mr. Pym 
should have more care of his papers than to let them lie 
80 loose.” t 

Digby, like the others, swore solemnly to his innocence in the 
matter, and moreover defended himself with his usual brilliancy, 
imputing the real blame to some “ who have an eye to place and 
preferment.” The phrase was supposed to reflect upon Pym, who 
had lately had several audiences of the King, and the speech was 
declared “a scandal to the State.” 

Thus did Digby lose all favour with the popular party, and he 
now threw in his lot with the Court, which he had hitherto so 


* «Warwick Memoirs.’ 
t ‘ Domestic State Papers.’ 
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bitterly opposed, taking credit to himself for a generous action, 
though the world regarded it as a work of necessity. 

“The truth is,” wrote Clarendon, commenting on this sudden chang. 
“he had a wonderful and extraordinary faculty throughout the who 
course of his life, to arrive sooner to a greater pitch of esteem and being 
beloved than any other man I ever knew; and would then make th 
greatest haste to fall from that estimation into a gulf of prejudice anj 
detestation . . . which wrought the unusual effect that he had scarce, 
notable enemy throughout his life with whom he had not held a vey 
great friendship ... but he bore both extremes very unconcernedly, 
imputing the first to his own virtue, and transcendent parts and his 
dexterity in managing them, and the latter to the unsteadiness anj 
inconstancy of other men’s humours, or to their envy and jealousy of his 
master faculties.” 


On this subject no one was better qualified to speak than 
Clarendon, who was, at that time, and for long afterwards, 
Digby’s dearest friend. Great though the contrast must have 
been between the serious-minded, conscientious, somewhat pon- 
derous Chancellor, and the volatile, inconsequent Secretary of 
State, the friendship endured for many years, Clarendon loving 
Digby “very heartily,” in spite of being fully alive to his failings; 
and Digby entertaining for Clarendon an affection “ as sincere as 
could receive harbour in his breast.” 

It was by Digby that Hyde (afterwards Clarendon), Falkland, 
and Colepepper, were first won over from the popular party, and 
to him that they owed their introduction to the King’s notice; a 
service of inestimable value to Charles, whose wise and faithful 
councillors they proved henceforth. 

The adhesion of so brilliant a personage as Digby himself had 
been eagerly welcomed by the Court party. His position, being 
now untenable in the Lower House, he was called to the Lords as 
Baron Digby, and great things were expected of him. 

But of all Charles’s unlucky advisers he was perhaps the most 
fatal. His vanity and his wild restlessness werezhis stumbling 
blocks. An untiring contriver of schemes, “a friend to all 
difficult designs,” he needed always to shine, and to shine alone. 
In council he invariably reserved the rashest and wildest parts 
of his designs to himself, not because he thought they could be 
disapproved, but because, on the contrary, he believed that they 
would be so eagerly seized upon that he would lose the credit of 
sole actor and inventor, an unlucky foible, which resulted in many 
catastrophes. 

The first mistake that he committed in his new capacity was 
the advising the King to prosecute the five members, naming 
them, and promising to follow up the Attorney-General’s accusa- 
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tion with evidence against Kimbolton. This advice having been 
followed, Digby, somewhat oddly, for he was no coward, disavowed 
it. Happening to sit next to Kimbolton, during the Attorney’s 
speech, he assumed great surprise and perplexity, whispering to 
him that the King “ would be undone” unless he at once declared 
the names of those who had so ill-advised him, and professing his 
own intention to go at once to Court, and urge their exposure. 
Yet no sooner had the prosecuted members taken refuge in the 
City than Digby showed himself “willing to take the utmost 
hazard on himself,” and volunteered to seize them, alive or dead, 
which offer was wisely rejected. He became now scarcely more 
odious to the Parliament than to the Cavaliers, who began to 
attribute all the King’s mistakes and misfortunes to Digby’s evil 
influence. 

In June he was charged with treason, on various frivolous 
pretexts, among which was the accusation of appearing “in a 
warlike manner” at Kingston-on-Thames. What the actual 
manner of his appearance was remains a disputed point; the 
Parliament declared that he had levied war, while he himself 
asserted in his apology that he had merely gone in a coach to 
visit Lunsford, having for escort one mounted servant. 

Whatever truth or untruth there was in this charge, he found 
it necessary to leave England, and accordingly took refuge in 
Holland. There he gave fresh offence to the Parliament by 
writing to welcome the Queen “from a country not worthy of 
her”—a phrase considered exceedingly treasonable. 

All the messages of the Parliament to the King were now full 
of complaints of Digby, who, they said, “has continual recourse 
unto and countenance from the Queen’s Majesty in Holland ; 
by which means he hath opportunity still to communicate his 
traitorous conceptions and suggestions to both their Majesties.” 

Soon after he joined the King at York, so completely disguised 
as a Frenchman, “that his dearest friends would not easily have 
known him.” On his return to the Queen he was captured and 
brought to Hull, but his ready resource did not fail him. 
Continuing to act the Frenchman, he feigned sea-sickness, and 
80 contrived to find time to destroy all the despatches with which 
he was entrusted. Arrived at Hull, he informed his guard in 
broken English that he had important secrets to reveal to the 
Governor, Sir John Hotham, and requested a private interview. 
This was not granted, but standing aside in a window, Digby 
revealed himself to Sir John, and threw himself upon his mercy. 
Hotham was his personal enemy, a man of no generosity or 
Kindliness, and yet such was the extraordinary talent of the 
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young courtier, that he did not make his appeal in vain. Moved 
partly by terror of the foreign armies which Digby described ag 
about to come to the King’s assistance, partly won by flattery 
and cajoleries, Hotham suffered his prisoner to depart in safety, 
promising, moreover, to surrender Hull on the Royal summons, 
This he failed to do, and Digby risked a second visit to Hull to 
persuade him, but found him so entirely overawed by his son ag 
to be immovable. 

Next we find Digby an active soldier in the war—“ as gallant 
with his sword as eminent with his tongue and pen,” says Sir 
Philip Warwick, who did not love him. 

At Powick Bridge and Edgehill he charged with the foremost, 
and assisted at the capture of Lichfield, where he waded in the 
trenches “up to his waist in mud,” and received a shot in the 
thigh. 

But very soon, enraged by Prince Rupert’s offhand treatment 
of him, he threw up his commission, and served only as a 
volunteer. 

In September, 1643, he succeeded Falkland as Secretary of 
State, and in this capacity did not a little to precipitate the ruin 
of the Royal Cause. “He had,” wrote Warwick, “so much of a 
romantic spirit, and of such super-refined policies, that, as the 
Lord Bacon says, there are some things that have more wonder 
than worth in them, so these eminences made him never pros- 
perous, either to himself or to his Master.” He was, indeed, “a 
volatile and unquiet spirit,” ever scheming, ever sanguine, and 
never depressed by miscarriage, “though a greater variety of 
misfortune never befell any man.” * 

He was the author of the King’s abortive treaty with the City; 
of the equally absurd negotiation with Leslie, and of a hundred 
other futile schemes. To his “fatal direction to that excellent 
Prince Rupert,” Sir Philip Warwick attributed the disaster of 
Marston Moor. He it was who procured the downfall of Wilmot; 
he who, in opposition to the military, led the civilian party, 
effectually preventing any unanimity in the King’s councils; he 
who thwarted Rupert at every turn, and accused him finally of 
aiming at the crown. England, in fact, was not large enough to 
contain two such men as Rupert and Digby, neither of whom 
could brook a rival. 

But the history of all the plots and intrigues within the 
Royalist party is over-long to be entered upon here; suffice it to 
say, that having accomplished the ruin of Rupert, and having 


* ‘Clarendon State Papers.’ 
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also “implacably irreconciled to him all the officers of the army,” 
Digby fled from the wrath of the Palatine Princes, on the pretext 
of conducting a last expedition to the north. 

This enterprise proved as disastrous as most others that he 
undertook; his forces were annihilated, and he sought refuge in 
the Isle of Man. 

Nothing daunted, he bethought him now of settling affairs in 
Ireland, and at once set off thither, whence he wrote to Hyde, 
that he could regret nothing which had procured him the friend- 
ship of the young Lord Ormonde, then Lord Lieutenant. Next 
it struck him that the residence of the Prince of Wales in Ireland 
would facilitate the work of pacification. The Prince was at that 
time in Jersey, and without an instant’s reflection Digby took 
ship to fetch him thence. 

Greatly to his surprise, this brilliant proposition was rejected 
by the Prince’s council as exceedingly dangerous. Not to be 
thwarted, he resolved to invite the Prince on board his ship, 
engage his attention while anchor was weighed, and so carry him 
of against his will. Fortunately for all concerned, he happened 
to mention this design to Hyde, who, knowing the man with 
whom he had to deal, suggested that it would be better to go first 
to France, obtain the Queen’s consent, and also procure supplies 
of money for Ireland. Transported with this new idea, Digby 
rushed off to Paris, leaving behind him at Jersey his ships, his 
soldiers, his six gentlemen, all without provisions, or a penny of 
money amongst them. 

Arrived at Paris, he found the Queen’s determination to have 
her son with her unchangeable; and the flatteries of Mazarin, 
who promised all sorts of assistance if only the Prince of Wales 
were resident in France, converted Digby to the Queen’s opinion. 
Having won six thousand pistoles, and many promises, he 
returned to Ireland, only to find the peace again broken. With 
his usual confidence in his own powers of persuasion, he im- 
mediately repaired to the rebel camp, to visit the Papal Nuncio, 
elected nothing, and with difficulty escaped in safety. 

As affairs in Ireland were hopeless, he returned to France, 
where he found himself now totally overlooked by the Cardinal 
and the French Court. 

Among the English refugees, however, he was very far from 
being ignored. Numbers of the Cavalier officers had gathered 
round the Queen, and nearly every one of them had a grievance 
against the late Secretary of State. So long as war lasted, 
Vengeance had been denied them; but now they awaited their 


enemy impatiently, and welcomed him eagerly, in anxious expecta- 
VOL, OXIy. 2 
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tion of the joy of measuring swords with him. He was nothing 
loath ; finding himself in the midst of a hostile population, he 
accepted the position cheerfully, and showed himself ready t 
meet all, sword in hand, “his courage having always faithfully 
seconded him in all his designs.” 

One event, however, was anticipated with a keen interest that 
threw all others into the shade—this was the meeting of Digby 
and Rupert ! 

So confident were all of the duel to come, that it was matter 
of common discussion ; Digby held himself prepared for it, ani 
the Queen resolved to have him watched to prevent it. Previously 
to his arrival at the Court, Digby had encountered another oli 
enemy. Lord Wilmot, fearing that Rupert would deprive him 
of the pleasure of killing the Secretary, determined to be before. 
hand with him, and so started to meet his foe on his way to 
Paris. 

Accordingly, Lord Digby, coming from Rouen in the company 
of his cousin, John Digby, Daniel O’Neil, and the Bishop of 
Derry, was surprised to encounter a certain Mr. Rainsford, with 
an épée de duelle at his side. Rainsford stayed to inquire wher 
they intended to pass the night, and went his way, John Digby 
remarking that he must either be going to, or coming from, 
duel. At Magny, where they slept, they found the servants of 
both Rainsford and Wilmot, who firmly denied their masters 
presence in the town. This roused suspicion, and the Bishop 
assured Digby that there must be a scheme to fasten a quarrel o 
him, whereat he only laughed. 

But very shortly the Bishop was proved correct. 

In the middle of the night a mysterious message summoned 
O’Neil to the presence of Wilmot and Rainsford, who informed 
him that they were resolved to have satisfaction of Lord Digby 
for certain expressions used in his letters to the Queen. In vai 
O’Neil, the intimate friend of both Digby and Wilmot, protested 
that the two had been publicly reconciled at St. Germains the 
year before, and that even then the contents of those letters 
was known to everyone in the three kingdoms. Wilmot persisted 
in declaring that they had only recently come to his knowledge, 
and that satisfaction he must and would have. Then O'Neil 
refused to take any part in the affair, until a taunt as to Digby's 
courage left him no choice but to promise to inform him o 
Wilmot’s wishes. 

On the following day the would-be combatants met. Wilmot 
pressed for an immediate settlement, but Digby hung back 
He was, he said, sure to be watched on account of his know 
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relations with Rupert, and he named a day about a fortnight 
distant, proposing to Wilmot that they should meanwhile meet 
at Court on friendly terms, and so allay suspicion. Wilmot, 
bitterly disappointed, tried to obtain a promise that his adversary 
would fight with no one else in the interim, assured him that 
Rupert would not “seek right that way,” and warned him to 
beware of foul play. 

Digby thanked him gratefully for the warning, promised that 
nothing should prevent the meeting on the day appointed, and 
went his way, arriving that night in Paris. 

Rupert, who had the day before come from the French army 
to St. Germains, showed himself in as much haste as had Wilmot, 
and with characteristic promptitude went straight to the point. 

To the lively letter written by Daniel O’Neil to Ormonde, we 
are indebted for an account of the whole affair. 


“The next morning, about nine of the clock,” he says, “I came to the 
Lord Digby’s chamber, being sent for hastily by him, who told me that 
Prince Rupert had, a little before, sent him word by M. de la Chapelle, 
that he expected him, with his sword in his hand, at the Cross of Poissy, 
a large league off in the forest, with three gentlemen in his company.” 


Digby sent back word that he was “highly sensible of the 
honour done him,” and would come as soon as possible, but 
begged for an hour’s delay since he had no horse, and was lame 
“in regard of a weakness in his hurt leg, much increased at present 
by his having lain so long in the wet in an open boat at sea.” 

Rupert received the message “with much nobleness and 
civility,” and immediately sent his own horse for Digby’s use. 

In the meantime the Queen had heard of what was going on, 
and sent Lord Jermyn to stop the affair. The only result of 
this interference was to produce such a quarrel between Digby 
and Jermyn, that the letter avowed his intention of taking part 
in the affray on Rupert’s side. But all these delays gave 
Henrietta time for action, and just as Digby put his foot in the 
stirrup to mount, he and all his company were arrested by the 
Queen’s guards, His antagonists, Rupert, Gerard, De la Chapelle, 
and Gautier, were sought in the forest, and led back to St. 
Germains by the Prince of Wales in person. 

The matter was now in the Queen’s hands, and she summoned 
both combatants to her presence. Rupert declared his grievance 
to be, not Digby’s actions as Secretary of State, but certain 
speeches made by him in his private capacity. These speeches 
Digby denied having made, and, concludes O’Neil :— 


s: His Highness was so generous in not demanding from the Lord Digby 
anything that might misbecome him, the business was concluded that 


252 
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night in the presence of the Queen and the Prince of Wales, to the 
satisfaction of both parties. Since which reconciliation, Prince Rupert 
has carried himself so nobly to the Lord Digby, and the Lord Digby is s 
possessed with His Highness’ generous proceedings towards him, that] 
think in my conscience there is no man at present more heartily affe.. 
tionate to His Highness’ person and service.” 


Thus happily ended the warfare between Rupert and Digby; 
but there remained Wilmot to be reckoned with, and his fury 
against Digby was infinitely heightened by the last event. (Qn 
the same day he passionately accused him of having broken his 
word by consenting to fight with anyone before himself, and 
threatened to post him up a coward unless he agreed to settle 
the quarrel at once. 

Digby very rightly refused to bandy words in the presence 
of the Prince of Wales, but, being subsequently urged to the 
same effect by Lord Wentworth, agreed to shorten the time 
arranged by a week. 

The meeting took place at two leagues distance from Paris 
on Wednesday, October 9th. At 6.30 am. Digby, with his 
cousin John, and Daniel O’Neil, met Wilmot, accompanied by 
Wentworth and Rainsford, at the appointed place. There Digby 
solemnly declared that Wilmot’s behaviour to him had been such 
as scarcely to merit the satisfaction asked, and that the sole 
ground on which he consented to fight was Wilmot’s having 
made “so unworthy a scandal upon Prince Rupert as to tell his 
Lordship that His Highness would not seek right of him in 
way of honour, but intended foul play.” 

‘The duel then began, the seconds taking part after the French 
fashion, in spite of the protest of the principals. Daniel O'Neil 
and Lord Wentworth, finding themselves opposed to each other, 
“ professed that they had rather have met at a bottle,” but drew 
swords. At the first pass, however, they managed to close and 
fall over together; “where,” says O'Neil, “we lay grovelling, 
till Mr. Digby had like to have squeezed us to death by over- 
bearing upon us almost as massy a bulk as himself, Mr. Rains 
ford.” Then Wentworth being disarmed, and Rainsford hors & 
combat, John Digby ran between his principals with both swords 
calling upon Wilmot to yield just as Digby had wounded him 
in the hand. 

Wilmot angrily protested that he would part with his life, but 
not with his sword, and desired to continue the contest. This 
the seconds refused to permit, but the yielding of the sworl 
was generously waived by the Digbys. Wilmot showed himself 
less generous than his adversaries, and refused the reconciliation 
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urged by O’Neil and Wentworth, saying that Digby owed his 
advantage more to his friends’ luck than to his own skill. To 
this Digby responded courteously that he should not have been 
vain of a greater triumph, and so the matter ended, with more 
credit to the challenged than to the challenger. 

Digby had now secured his position in the English Court of 
St. Germains, and gained the friendship not only of his old foe, 
Rupert, but of Jermyn. “Digby is in a very strait tie of 
friendship with Lord Jermyn,” wrote Nicholas; “how long it 
will continue I cannot assure Your Excellency.” 

The French Court continued to ignore him notwithstanding 
Mazarin’s former flatteries, until in April, 1649, an event oc- 
curred which brought him into notice, 

The war of the Fronde was then raging, and Digby, having with 
dificulty procured a horse—for, like the other Cavaliers, he was 
in the depths of poverty—volunteered for the King’s service. An 
opportunity to distinguish himself soon came. As the rival 
forces faced each other one day a champion rode out of the army 
of the Fronde as though to challenge to single combat. Digby 
at once accepted the invitation, and went to meet him. As 
he advanced the challenger retired, until a piece of rising ground 
hid him from view, and when Digby reached the summit of the 
hill he found himself facing, not a single man, but an entire 
troop. “One might pardon him had he been surprised,” wrote 
his admiring brother to Ormonde, “but if he were he expressed 
it not by any unhandsome retreat, but on he jogs, till he came 
near enough to the troop to be saluted with a whole volley of 
carabines, whereof one took place in his thigh, another in his 
arm, but no bone touched; so, returning their salute with his 
pistol, he made his retreat with abundance of grinning honour.” 

This adventure brought him all the notoriety he desired. The 
King sent for the gallant Englishman, received him with marks 
of the greatest favour, and gave him a troop of horse. The 


Cardinal became again his friend and patron, and all the world 
talked of him. 


“He was the discourse of the whole Court, and had drawn the eyes of 
all men upon him. His quality, his education, the handsomeness of his 
person, and even the beauty of his countenance, he being not at that time 
much above thirty years of age, and looking much younger, his alacrity 
and fierceness in action amongst the enemy, his softness and civility in 
all sorts of conversation, his profound knowledge in all kinds of learning, 
and in all languages, in which he enlarged or restrained himself as he saw 
opportunity, made him grateful to all kinds of persons.” * 


* *Clarendon State Papers.’ 
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In allusion to his change from a civil to a military occupation 
Digby now adopted for his arms the ingenious device of » 
ostrich with a piece of iron in its mouth, and the legend, “ Fern 
vivendum est tibi, quid prestantia pluma.” At first his troop 
consisted mostly of Englishmen who, he promised, should speedily 
make their fortunes in his service. For a short time they forme 
a mutual admiration society; the officers “celebrating Digby 
in all places as the wonder of the world,” and he exalting then 
“as brave men and excellent officers,” to whom all employment 
and preferments were open, but who, out of sheer love to hin. 
self, preferred to wait with “patience and industry” under his 
shadow. But, as Clarendon sarcastically observes, “ patience and 
industry were virtues with which neither of them were acquainted, 
and they very quickly wearied of each other.” 

The fortunes of Digby were now at their height. His favow 
with the Queen and Cardinal increased daily, and he was 
entrusted with the most important and dangerous undertakings, 
In these he sometimes had signal success, “ which he never forgot, 
as he never remembered the want of it.” 

Being granted various lucrative posts he grew rich as well a 
great, yet it was notorious among those who knew him bes 
that he was always without money, and even clothes, a circun- 
stance for which only his love of gambling could account. All 
his leisure hours not employed in gambling were spent in making 
love. He was never without some lady on whom to pour out 
the wildest and most extravagant praises, while he lamented 
with tears his own unworthiness of her favour. But he was 
as inconstant in love as in all else, and tired of each goddes 
in turn with extraordinary rapidity. The Court, however, foun 
his adventures intensely amusing, especially one which concerned 
a young abbé, 

This abbé, having spoken disrespectfully of a lady whom Digby 
had honoured with his admiration, found himself kidnapped and 
carried off to the lady’s house, with a message that, should he 
fail to offer her a full apology, he was to be returned to Dighys 
custody. The lady, much shocked, released the abbé withott 
seeing him, and sent a request that the Lord Digby would 
meddle no more in her concerns. 

At this period Mazarin was compelled by the Frondeurs 
quit France, and he showed his confidence in Digby by leaving 
him in charge of all affairs with the Queen. Could he only have 
rested content with the position to which he had attained, Digby 
might have continued to live in prosperity, but, as usual, his too 
active imagination was his ruin. 
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Forgetting the gratitude due to Mazarin, and, “according to 
his natural custom of deceiving himself,” believing his interest 
with the Queen greater than it was, he resolved to supplant the 
Cardinal. Carefully he gathered all things into his own hands, 
and then most rashly informed Anne of Austria that the recall 
of the Cardinal would be quite impossible. This remark opened 
her eyes to the state of affairs, and she hastened to warn Mazarin 
of his agent’s schemes. 

Mazarin returned, and though for a while he feigned his former 
friendship for Digby, his fate was sealed. In the treaty of France 
with Cromwell the Cardinal took care to have Digby’s name 
inserted as one of those who must leave France. Then he sent 
for him from Italy, whither he had just led an unsuccessful 
expedition, politely regretted that France should be forced to 
take orders from Cromwell, gave him a sum of money, and desired 
him to leave the country forthwith. Digby departed, “leaving 
behind him the reputation of a very extraordinary person, 
wonderfully qualified for speculation, but somewhat defective in 
reducing those speculations into practice.” 

Without wasting time in regretting vanished splendours, he 
set himself to seek new pastures. If one door was closed, another 
was sure to be opened, and he “ quickly had the image of a better 
fortune in his fancy.” 

He proceeded first to visit Charles II. at Bruges. Charles had 
formerly shown dislike to him, and had refused to continue him 
in his office of Secretary of State, but now Digby set himself to 
win his favour, and in the attempt was attended with his usual 
easy success. 

After a brief stay at Bruges, he resolved to seek Don Juan, 
general of the Spanish army. From this project his friends 
endeavoured to dissuade him; pointing out that he was odious to 
the Spaniards for his recent services to France, which they 
resented the more because he had been born in Spain; and that he 
was particularly detested in Flanders, which he had ravaged with 
a French army two years before, and where his name was still 
execrated in the popular songs and rhymes. To all these repre- 
sentations he replied, smiling, that he had been out of his natural 
sphere in France, “and that his own genius always disposed him 
to Spain, where he had now resolved to make his fortune.” 

With unabated self-confidence he set off to the Spanish army, 
where he was at first coldly received. But very soon his learning, 
his brilliant conversation, and his excellent Spanish, attracted 
Don Juan’s notice. Digby’s society began to be sought after. 
“He affected astrology,” says Sir Philip Warwick, “ which I take 
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to be fatal to most that do so, for it too often draws them off fron 
duty by supposing their destiny inevitable ;” but on this occasion 
it proved the best card. Don Juan also “affected astrology;” 
and within a week he requested Digby—or Lord Bristol, as he 
now was by his father’s death—to draw his horoscope. Within 
month he invited him to pass the winter at Brussels. Bristo| 
had now mounted high in the Spanish favour, and an incident in 
the war confirmed it to him. The Irish garrison of St. Ghislain, 
offended by the attitude assumed by France towards Charles IL, 
offered to surrender to the Spaniards if Charles desired it, 
Ormonde, to whom they applied, hesitated, from scruples of 
honour, to negotiate the matter; but Bristol undertook the 
business, regarding it as “an opportunity sent from heaven;” 
and carried it through successfully. 

He was now the trusted confidant of Don Juan, and also of 
Charles II., whom he persuaded to restore him to his former 
office, on the plea that, with an official title, he could better serve 
his King’s interests in Spain. That his services were of the usual 
kind may be gathered from a wish, expressed soon after by 
Charles II, that Bristol “would think a little more of things 
terrestrial, and not run himself and his friends into so many 
inconveniencies.” 

Hyde also protested against his erratic conduct, and made an 
attempt to point out his inconsistencies, which only produced 
from Bristol the cool response that he probably was “ over-subtle 
for so fat a man’s understanding.” 

Doubtless there was something to be said on Bristol's side. 
His position as mediator between Spain and the exiled Court of 
England was difficult in the extreme; Don Juan was slow to 
yield anything, and the English were impatient of delay. 80 
harassed was Bristol by complaints of his tardiness in transacting 
business, that he indignantly declared that Hyde’s letters made 
his life unbearable, and suggested that were the Chancellor's 
complaints directed to Don Juan, rather than to his unfortunate 
self, they might prove more efficacious; concluding with the 
fervent prayer: “May God forgive you, and make you less 
troublesome to your friends!” 

Having quite despaired of a Stuart restoration in England, 
Bristol now resolved to establish himself comfortably abroad. 
Already he had placed his younger son in a Jesuit college in 
France, the Queen Regent having promised to provide for him on 
that condition. Now he summoned his daughter, Diana, to 
Ghent, desired her to profess the Roman Catholic religion, & 
proceeding to which she much objected, and married her to the 
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Baron Moll, a Flemish youth of good family and fair fortune. 
The unhappy girl was as much averse to the match as to the 
change of religion, and Bristol had great difficulty in smoothing 
down the differences of the young couple, which soon rose to such 
a height that Diana refused even to drive in the same coach with 
her husband. 

But such things seemed to her father of little importance when 
compared with the material advantages of the match, “he being 
absolutely divested of all troublesome affections, which might 
obstruct or disturb his fortune.” 

In the next year we find him busying himself in the quarrel 
between Charles II. and his brother James, and, of course, making 
matters worse. THe declared to Sir John Berkeley that he would 
be held responsible for his charge’s contumacy, “ which,” wrote 
James wrathfully, “was to tell me fairly to my face that I had 
no sense of my own.” 

About this time Bristol began to find that in Spain “the not 
being a Roman Catholic destroyed the advantage of being a 
Christian.” Accordingly he made up his mind to be formally 
converted, feigned sickness at Ghent, and sent for an English 
Jesuit, Father Courtenay, to confer with him. Courtenay’s task 
of conversion was not a hard one, and when it was accomplished, 
Bristol invited his two friends, Ormonde and Hyde, to come from 
Brussels to see him. As it happened to be in the depths of 
winter, Hyde declined the journey; Ormonde, however, came, 
and Bristol poured into his ears a long story of his illness, 
describing how his mind had been disquieted, and sleep forsook 
him, until the ghostly counsels of Father Courtenay had restored 
him to peace and health. 

To all this eloquence Ormonde listened very calmly, responding 
only that he was sorry for it, and would inform the King. 
Charles, as might be expected, only laughed at the whole affair, 
at Hyde for his openly-expressed surprise and disgust, and at 
Bristol for the comedy he had thought necessary. This the Earl 
bore with characteristic insouciance, “and contributed so much 
himself to the mirth that he was never better company than upon 
that argument.” 

Nevertheless Charles yielded to Hyde’s representations of 
expediency so far as to deprive Bristol of his offices, and this 
Proceeding made a lasting quarrel between the Chancellor and 
the ci-devant Secretary, which rose later on to greater height. : 

Soon after this, Charles was invited to be present at the treaty 
between France and Spain at Fuentarabia. The invitation was 
accompanied by an intimation that Bristol’s presence would be 
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unwelcome. But Bristol was resolved that he would not be left 
behind, and Charles was persuaded to take him on account of his 
“jollity” and his knowledge of the country. He proved, indeed, 
only too interesting a companion, leading the King about sight- 
seeing, so that “the least part of the mischief he did in that 
journey was that he prevailed with the King to make so many 
delays and diversions in it, that the treaty was concluded before 
he came thither.” Discovering this, Bristol dragged the King 
halfway to Madrid, only to find that the Spanish commissioner, 
Don Luis de Haro, was still awaiting them at Fuentarabia, 
There Bristol, with his wonted ability, won the heart of Don Luis, 
who had come “ with all the prejudice and detestation imaginable 
towards him,” and the result of the meeting was an invitation to 
Madrid, where he resided in prosperity until the Restoration. 

In 1660 he returned to England, where his religion now 
debarred him from holding office. He imagined, however, that 
he would be able to pose as the leader of the Roman Catholic 
party, and that he would also have a large share in foreign affairs, 
Being naturally in the Spanish interest, he vehemently opposed 
the King’s marriage with the Portuguese Infanta. Hoping to 
effect a match with one of the Medici Princesses, he persuaded 
Charles to send him to Italy to see them, but, during his absence, 


Hyde concluded the treaty with Portugal, and this Bristol never 
forgave. 


“The Earl of Bristol, being thus foiled, he proved a bitter enemy to the 
Lord Clarendon,” says Wood, “and he engaged Barbara Palmer, after- 
wards Countess of Castlemaine, to be his enemy also, and between them 
both he was at length ruined.” 


Bristol’s estates had all been settled on his eldest son, and 
though he bought a place at Wimbledon, where he spent immense 
sums in building and gardening, he continued to occupy himself 
chiefly with politics. 

The end of his career proved, indeed, scarcely less erratic than 
the beginning, but space forbids us to dwell upon it at length. 
In his character of Catholic leader—a position which his c0- 
religionists were far from according to him—he opposed the bill 
for restoring the bishops to the House of Lords, as strenuously 4 
he had, in earlier years, opposed the bill for their ejection. i 
1668 an intrigue among the Commons on behalf of the Court, 
brought him before the bar of the Lower House. Being meanly 
deserted by Charles, he nevertheless defended himself with such 
winning eloquence as to be acquitted in face of all evidence. 


“Tam,” he said, “a Catholic of the Church of Rome, not of the Court 
of Rome... a true Roman Catholic as to the next world, but a true 
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Englishman as to this. Such an one that—had we a king inclined to that 
profession, as on the contrary we have one the most firm and constant to 
the Protestant religion that ever sat upon the throne—I would tell him, 
as freely as the Duke of Sully, being a Protestant, told his grandfather, 
Henry IV., that if he meant to be a king, he must be a constant 
professor and maintainer of the religion established in his dominions.” 


In consequence, probably, of Charles’s desertion in the above 
affair, there ensued a violent quarrel between him and Bristol. 
Ina private audience Bristol poured out the wildest invectives 
against the King, reproaching him with his idleness, the licence 
of his private life, and with his subjection to the Chancellor. He 
concluded with a threat that unless Charles granted a certain 
request of his within twenty-four hours, he “would do somewhat 
that should awaken him out of his slumbers, and make him look 
better to his own business,” and so departed, the King being so 
surprised as to forget to call the guards and have him arrested. 

In a few days the threat was fulfilled; Bristol solemnly accused 
Clarendon of high treason. The accusation was rejected with 
scorn; the judges declaring that even were the counts all true, 
they would not amount to treason. The King, however, actually 
did awake so far as to issue a warrant for Bristol’s arrest. 
Bristol fled, and remained concealed for two years, at the end of 
which Lady Castlemaine procured him a private interview with 
the King, though he was unable to appear in public until after 
Clarendon’s fall, when he returned to the House of Lords in great 
triumph. 

In 1673 he proved the reality of his views on political religion 
by voting for the Test Act, which, being carried, naturally ended 
his public career. Three years later he died, March, 1677, at his 
house in Chelsea. 

He had, notwithstanding the activity of his life, found time 
to distinguish himself as an author. His letters against Roman 
Catholicism, written in early life, were held in much esteem for 
their eloquence and learning, and he was praised by Suckling as 
a poet ; several of his plays were acted on the stage, most of them 
being translations from the Spanish or French. 

It is strange at first sight that a man of such undoubted talents, 
and of so versatile a genius, should have effected so little in the 
a of a long life. But it was his misfortune to be too highly 
giited, 

He reminds us of those characters in the old fairy stories on 
whom all gifts and virtues have been showered by kind fairies, 
but to whom they are rendered useless by a single malign 
influence. Apparently Bristol’s evil genius had, at his birth, 
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deprived him of common sense, and afflicted him with an over. 
active imagination ; thus he became in the words of Lodge :-— 


“A man who, with the most splendid talents, lived regularly in th 
practice of absurdities; who, with a kind and benevolent temper, made 
himself continually the instrument of injury and vexation to his friends. 
who, with a nice sense of honour, fell not infrequently into deliberate 
falsehood ; who abandoned, in the face of the world, a religion for which 
he had been a polemical champion, to adopt one which, in his writings, 
he had utterly condemned; and who from a fervid, popular orator anj 


actor, became, as it were in a moment, the very type of courtly con. 
pliance.” 


Eva Scorr, 





Che Shipper of the  Saraband,.” 


Tue last half-hour of the ss. Saraband had come. All day she 
had lain in the pitiless bay, crouching under the fierce blast of 
the north-east gale, the seas sweeping her decks; and now all on 
board knew that she had but a short time to live. 

She had had her day. Built to carry one hundred and twenty 
passengers, she had once been one of the popular boats going 
through the newly opened canal to the East, and her long flush 
deck had been the scene of many a gay gathering when her 
passengers had assembled under the awnings to laugh, flirt, and 
talk after dinner. But faster and larger boats had come and her 
glory had departed, so that after many vicissitudes here she lay, 
her passenger accommodation taken out and the space filled with 
grain from the Black Sea ports, sinking. 

Her decks were slanting at an angle of forty-five degrees, for 
the wheat had shifted, and she lay nearly on her beam ends; 
every moveable thing had long been washed away, and one 
structure which should have been immoveable—the engine hatch— 
had also been smashed in. 

That was the immediate reason why she was going to founder, 
the engine room plates were awash and the fires in the stoke-hole 
were out, and for the last two hours she had only been kept head 
to sea by means of a sea anchor made of the derricks and spars. 
A portion of every sea that came on board found its way through 
the makeshift contrivance of spars and tarpaulins nailed over the 
gaping chasm in her deck, that marked the former position of the 
engine hatch, and each found her a little lower in the water. 

In the shelter of the bridge deck (the only structure which had 
been strong enough to resist the remorseless violence of the seas), 
clustered her crew, some thirty hands, hard-faced sailors and 
gtimy firemen ; the former quiet, apathetic, almost careless ; the 
others, save for a few, dead-white with fear, spending their last 
moments in cursing with foolish, meaningless repetitions of the 
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same words, the ship, their luck in coming in her, and the skipper, 
for not making use of the two remaining boats which hung from 
their davits at the lee side of the bridge deck, and which from 
their elevated position had not gone when the other boats had 
been swept away. On the bridge stood the skipper and the mate, 
bearded elderly men both, straining their despairing eyes into 
the wall of mist and spray which relentlessly rushed down upo 
them, in the faint hope that some passing vessel might appear 
through the gloom of the gale. 

At length the skipper turned and scrambled down the sloping 
bridge to where the mate crouched on the lee rail. ‘“ We shall 
have to try the boats, Mr. Smith, she’ll not last much longer,” he 
shouted, the wind picking up each word as he uttered it and 
sweeping them away to leeward, as if jealous of the mate hearing 
them. 

“Tt’s a damned poor chance,” said the mate; “ but I suppose 
it’s our only one. How long do you give her?” 

“ Half-an-hour at the outside. Are the boats all ready ?” 

“ They’ve been ready since morning,” said the mate; “ but can 
we get them in the water unsmashed, and won’t the firemen rush 
them ?” 

“T don’t think so,” replied the skipper ; “ there’s time enough 
and room enough for all to get away.” 

But his face took a grimmer look as he led the way down from 
the bridge to the chart-house, the mate following him. Inside 
they could hear each other with greater ease, and the skipper, 
while taking his revolver from a drawer, gave the mate his final 
instructions. 

“We'll lower the forward lifeboat first, she’s the biggest; you 
will take charge of her, get your crew aboard, and have every one 
in his place before we start to lower, so that you can shove off as 
soon as she touches the water. If those patents act you ought to 
be all right.” (The boats were fitted with a patent contrivance 
by which the tackles holding them are automatically released the 
moment the boat is water-borne, so that there is no unhooking of 
blocks to be done while the boat is getting dashed to pieces 
against the ship’s side). 

“T shall be all right,” said the mate; “but what about you? 
Who’s going to lower the falls of the after boat? You can't 
manage it from the boat itself, with all the crowd you will have 
on board.” 

“T’'ll lower her from the deck,” replied the skipper. “If they 
have a long painter made fast to the ship, they can easily pull up 
again under the counter, and I'll make a jump for it.” 
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«Mind you don’t jump short, you’d have a poor chance with 
those boots and oil-skins on,” said the mate. 

“Oh, I’ll manage,” replied the skipper. “Call the men up.” 

The men came up in a body, and the skipper came out on the 
deck, revolver in hand. 

“The ship’s sinking,” he said, ‘‘and I have decided to take to 
the boats. There’s plenty of time and room for all to get away 
in safety, if you obey my orders. You will remain standing 
where you are till I call your names, then the man whose name 
is called will take his place in the boat. Any man that starts for 
the boat before I tell him, I shoot; understand all!” 

There was a low murmur from the men, and the skipper 
continued— 

“Mr. Smith will take charge of the boat.” 

The mate, with a look at the skipper, climbed into the boat as 
she hung in the davits. The skipper then called the names of 
the crew he proposed to send in her, sending first the sailors, so 
that the mate might place each in his proper station in the boat, 
before the firemen, etc., who would be of no use in the critical 
mancuvres of getting her away from the ship’s side, crowded her 
up. But these same firemen did not understand his reason, and 
thought he was showing undue preference to his own men, and a 
heavier sea than usual striking the steamer, there was a cry of, 
“She’s going down, and he’s sending the sailors first,” and a rush 
for the boat. 

“Stand back!” cried the skipper. 

Crack! and the leading fireman spread out his hands and 
pitched on to his face, rolling in a limp bundle down on to the lee 
rail. The rest of the men stopped. They might as well be 
drowned as shot, they thought, and they huddled together, looking 
with horrified glances at their dead comrade. The skipper paused, 
lowered his revolver, and then called the next name; they had 
learnt their lesson, and went quietly to the boat, which was got 
safely away, and drifted out of sight in the mist of the gale. 

The other boat was filled without any mishap, and the skipper, 
the only man left on the deck, lowered her; she also got clear 
away, and drifted out to the full length of her painter. The 
skipper walked aft to wait for them to haul up again. He had to 
pass the body of the dead man, but he did not look at it. The 
boat was hauling up on the painter, and was getting close; the 
skipper got on the rail ready to jump. At that moment a 
fireman, the brother of the man he had shot, reached over the 


boat's bow, and, with a cry of “Blast you, stop and drown with 
Bill!” cut the painter. 
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The distance between the ship and the boat began to wide 
instantly, and in spite of the frantic efforts of the sailors at the 
oars, the deeply laden boat was swept away, and blotted out ip 
the mist. The skipper got down from the rails, and made his way 
back to the bridge deck. He had just ten minutes to live. Tey 
minutes to prepare for the next world, after forty years at sea. 

He climbed up on the bridge again, and sat on the canvas wind 
screen to think. His wife and children, who would look after 
them now? His wages were £16 per month, on that he had hai 
but small chance to save. Well, he supposed the Ship-Masters 
Society would do something for her, but she would have to girs 
up her little house at Forest Gate, and drop from the position of 
a captain’s wife to letting lodgings; perhaps one of the children 
could be got into an orphanage; if not, well, it meant starvation 
or the workhouse. He thought of his own life, of his hard, ill-used 
boyhood, cabin boy in a Quebec timber ship; of his manhood, 
spent in unremitting toil in all parts of the world; of the variow 
ships he had commanded, in each of which he had been expected 
to use less coal, less paint, fewer provisions, and to go with 
smaller crews than in the last. He thought of the blackguards 
he had had to command as crews, and the trouble he had had 
with them, and the old sailor proverb rose to his lips: “To live 
hard, work hard, die hard, and go to hell after all, would be too 
damned hard.” Well, he’d not had much fun out of life, and now 
he was going to find out what it all meant. Anyway he hai 
always done his best for his ship. 

His eyes fell on the dead body of the fireman. That too—If 
the man should indict him at the bar of the Last Judgment he 
would answer there, as he would have answered to an earthly 
court—“In my judgment it was necessary for the safety of the 
men in my charge.” A sudden quiver warned him she was neatly 
gone, and he rose to his feet for one last look to windward. As 
he looked into the blinding spray, he saw a large wave come ott 
of the mist, and knew it would swamp her. He gripped the rail 
with both hands, and his lips moved in a half-forgotten prayer. 
“Our Father, which art ” and the wave swept on. But the 
Saraband had gone. The skipper had gone to meet his fireman 
where “ there shall be no more sea.” 


R, §S. B. 





Our Pillage, 


THE STRANGER. 


“What didst thou see upon her face, my sister? 
Furrows I saw upon her face, like ruts 
Upon the roads when they are full of rain; 
And full of tears were these.” 


—BARD OF THE DIMBOVITZA. 


Marrsew Hare was a dark blot upon the life of our village. 
Whence he came no one rightly knew, nor had any one ever seen 
any of his kith or kin. He was as completely a stranger at the 
end of his ten years of life amongst us as he had been when first 
he hired part of an old and very dilapidated cottage in a lane 
behind the village green, and pasted up a sheet of paper on his 
window-pane to tell the world that “‘ Repairs were neatly executed 
within.” 

It is impossible for a townsman to grasp all that it means to be 
a stranger in our village. The village consists of about a dozen 
families, or ‘to speak more correctly, clans. The young men and 
young women seldom go far afield for their work; they marry 
into the families they have known from childhood, whether in 
their own or a neighbouring hamlet. The churchyard records 
only a few well-known names on graves old or new, thus bearing 
testimony to the persistence of the old stock. A young fellow 
who chooses him a wife has known her family history on both 
sides for probably two generations, and has ample opportunity for 
determining whether or no she has qualities that are likely to 
“wear well.” 

It follows that public opinion with us is an organised and a 
terrible weapon. It acts like Fate. It has decided emphatically 
against certain families. ‘Those M——s warn’t never no good,” 
ot, “No good can come o’ they,” and from this judgment there is 
LO appeal. 

It was a sad day, then, for Matthew Hale when, with his wife 


and three little children, he appeared amongst us, to make a home 
VOL, CXIV, 2F 
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amid the true-born villagers, and to earn his bread by cobbling 
of shoes. : 

There was much discussion after the arrival in the oak parlour 
at the Three Moles, where mine host, Peascod, enlarged on the 
foreign aspect of the newcomer, and on the folly, nay, the impn. 
priety of his thrusting himself upon them. “ Married one o’ they 
C ’s gals, didn’t he?” said the blacksmith. “I heerd as on 
o’ em had married a furriner; ah! they wor a bad lot!” chime 
in old Grandfather Humphreys. ‘Mark my words,” said Peaseoi 
solemnly, lifting his tankard of ale and holding it poised in air 
looking round as if to invoke some invisible powers—“ mark ny 
words, no good can come o’ this. I say I hopes as how no ham 
worn’t come o’ it.” And drinking the beer, he replaced th 
tankard on the table with the air of a man as who should say, “] 
have spoken.” Thus the wise men of our village in conclar 
decided the fate of the newcomers. 

Grandfather Humphreys was right. Hale did indeed look lik 
a “furriner” amid the tall fair pleasant-looking folk of om 
village. He was a thin wiry little man, somewhat bent, evidently 
from work at a sedentary occupation. Every movement showed 
the restless energy within, but it was an energy finding a mentd 
rather than a physical outlet. He shuffled along the road ats 
pace something between a run and a walk, his head dropping 
between his strong over-developed shoulders, and as you passei, 
he would suddenly straighten himself, and give you a kee 
scrutinising glance, as though he were trying to discover whether 
you were worth further investigation. It was not a pleasant fae 
that he turned upon you; scored in every direction with deep 
lines, and wearing a strange expression of reserve and sé 
repression. Great black eyes flashed at you from under hug 
bristling brows, and compelled you to turn and look again at th 
owner. It was easy to see that here was no countryman with th 
look of serenity that grows upon the faces of those that live clo 
to nature, but a man of the town bred and born. 

It will be observed that beside the original sin of beings 
“furriner,” Matthew Hale had taken to wife a member of 
family that was of no account in our village. He had “marne 
one 0’ they C ’s gals,” as we have already heard. 

She, poor woman, did indeed belong to an unfortunate family. 
Squatters on the land some three generations since, they bi 
acquired a right to their small holding on a waste bit of comme 
under the hillside. It was a wretched place. On it stood whi! 
had originally been a mud cabin with a mud floor, but of late th 
mud had been covered with bricks, and a chimney had been addet 
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There was an enclosed bit of land about the cottage which might 
have been made into a productive garden, but it was left in 
exclusive possession to a strange collection of animals. A pig, 
sometimes a family of pigs, ferrets, rats, rabbits, and some 
suspicious-looking dogs. ‘The men of the family had no settled 
occupation; they were, amongst other things, rat and mole 
catchers; the old man was an accomplished thatcher, and now 
that the art is dying out, he and his sons might have earned good 
money, but they preferred the variety and excitement of irregular 
turns of work and play, of food and no food, though as to this 
last it was shrewdly suspected that in times of need the neigh- 
bouring copses filled the family pot. They were not unkindly 
people, but they could not apparently conform to the ordinary 
conditions of life, and it was understood that their hand was 
against every man’s, and every man’s hand was against them. 
The wife and mother had died long since, broken down it was 
thought by the wild doings of the old man and her sons; she left 
behind her one only daughter, who had vainly tried to introduce 
a little order in the home, and had at last decided to go into 
service at the other end of the county. There it was that 
Matthew Hale, taking holiday, had met and courted her; they 
were married in all haste, and Hale carried his young wife to 
Leicester, his native town. 

For a time things went merrily enough. Hale was a clever 
workman, and easily found work in the great boot factories. 
Three children were born to them, and the country girl had 
settled to her new life when troubles crowded upon them. There 
came a depression of trade, followed by a general strike of the 
shoemakers ; Hale obstinately refused to join his Union, and when 
the strike was over, found it difficult to get work: after some 
weeks of actual privation, they were driven to a desperate resolve, 
and drawing their little stock of money from the bank, they made 
straight for Mrs. Hale’s village, where it might be supposed that 
a skilled hand would find work without questions asked as to 
whether he was a “ Union ” man. 

Great changes had taken place in the old home. The eldest 
son had married the village beauty, a buxom damsel chiefly 
remarkable for the brilliancy and disorder of her attire. The 
father had been told that he was no longer welcome under the old 
tof. He had grown old and “tarrible,” so the young folk said, 
and thus it came to pass that the Hales and the old father together 
rented the dilapidated cottage, which had probably seen better 
days as a farm-house, behind the village street. 

Susan Hale was still a pretty woman. She had an easy grace 

2F2 
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of manner that might have become a duchess, and a face that, 
though a little worn and faded, had a peculiar charm of expression, 
The eyes were blue, in a setting of darker lash and brow, and he 
hair, which she wore loosely coiled in the knot we may see m 
Greek statues, was of the warmest and softest brown, such a brow 
as we verily believe cannot be found out of our village. When we 
first saw her, she might have stood for George Sand’s “ Déesse de 
la Pauvreté” with her children clustered round her. 

Perhaps there is no conservatism anywhere now extant which 
is comparable to the reluctance with which your true rustic con- 
sents to alter any of the habits of his life, even the simplest. 
For some thirty years the village boots and shoes had been cobbled 
by the village postman, who was supposed in some mysterious way 
to have an inherited right to the work. It was a most incon- 
venient arrangement. The postman lived in another village thre 
miles away ; he could only work half his time, the work was roughly 
and badly done, and he accepted repairs on the understanding that 
your shoes would wait their turn. If ever there was an opening 
for a better handicraftsman here seemed to be one, and yet the 
village to a man resented the appearance of a second shoemaker. 

It was summer time happily, and the cottage door stood opa 
most days, and you could see into Mrs. Hale’s parlour. It was « 
poor enough place, scantily furnished, and though picturesque ins 
way, was not always so neat as it should have been—Mrs. Hales 
bringing up was visible in this as in many other things; but the 
red floor was always clean, there were always flowers in a bowl a 
the table in the window, and if you looked in more closely, you 
felt that there was something original about the householi. 
There were one or two prints, and some photographs on the walls, 
of Carlyle amongst other notabilities, and there was a pile of books 
in a corner which looked as if they had been well read. 

Hale worked in a small room opening into the parlour, with 1 
door that had a window in it, so that he could both see and hear 
what went on in the front room, and he had a way of blundering 
out upon you, head first. ‘ T’ould Spider,” he soon came to be 
called. 

The servants at the big house, with the acuteness of the town, 
soon discovered the superiority of Hale’s powers, and brought him 
their work. The French Mademoiselle too was delighted to find 
that she could have her heels set up on the old shape without loss 
of daintiness, but the villagers all held aloof; and although the 
Hall servants wanted many boots repaired, they expected a long 
day‘for payment. It was terrible to see how week by week Mrs. 
Hale seemed to be losing her youth and health, but she was 
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proud woman, and always responded cheerfully to your morning 
greeting as you passed her door, where she would often be found 
standing with her youngest child in her arms. 

There were other causes at work which stood in poor Hale’s 
way. A rumour had got about in the village that “he was no 
better nor a atheist,” and although the village folk did not 
rightly know what they meant, and would have been puzzled 
indeed to give an account of their own theological convictions, 
yet they dimly discerned that Hale could never be one of 
themselves, that he criticised all the village doings, and passed 
judgment upon them, and this from a standpoint beyond their 
comprehension. ‘The man who takes up such a position may 
possibly render excellent service to the community, but he can 
never be popular, and may not improbably become a martyr to 
his superiority. 

The rumour had got about in this wise. The curate of our 
village, a thoroughly good young fellow just fresh from Oxford, 
had called upon the newcomers as in duty bound, within a few 
weeks of their arrival in our village. They had not yet been 
seen in church, and the curate, making a great effort over 
himself, gently led up to the church question. Mrs. Hale 
timidly replied that her husband did not hold with church-going ; 
but that she herself, when baby was a little older, would hope 
to come sometimes in the evening. This she said hurriedly, 
casting frequent glances at the partition door behind which her 
husband sat at work. The reply did not apparently satisfy the 
curate, who, unlucky man, began something about “ church” and 
“blanket clubs.” And then the storm broke. Hale, who had 
been listening with growing irritation behind the door, burst 
into the room, which seemed in a moment to be filled with 
thunder and lightning, and one heard above the din: “ Blankets ! 
our immortal souls, sir!” The curate soon retreated with a 
pale face, and the children, who had gathered round the open 
door to hear what all the noise was about, took home strange 
tales of how “ t’ould spider” had fallen upon poor Mr. Brown. 
It is only fair to add that in after days Mr. Brown and the Hales 
became fast friends, and that the former would often turn into 
Hale’s little workshop when his rounds were over, to refresh 
himself with a pipe and a chat. 

In truth Hale was a man of deep religious feeling. His people 
had been Special Baptists, and although he had been early driven 
from the fold by the narrow doctrines of that sect, he cherished 
with deepest reverence the memory of a certain Aunt Tabitha, 
who had been to him as a mother when his own mother died, 
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and whose beautiful nature he always held up to his wife anj 
children for loving and grateful imitation. Her influence it wa 
that had made him absolutely sincere, uncompromising with 
himself and with other men, resolute in adhering to the highest 
good as he understood it; unhappily, however, her creed had not 
enabled her to grasp the social standpoint. The stern saying thi 
“Few are chosen” had been the pillar of fire which had guided 
her through life, sometimes cheering, more often terrifying her 
Hale, without knowing it, had accepted the fiat, while he hai 
unconsciously changed the signification. He had fallen early 
under the influence of Carlyle, whose fierce denunciations hai 
taken strong hold of him, and he had come to think of his 
fellow-men—“ The many called ”—with sorrow, but also with 
scorn. Thus it came to pass that though a man of im 
character, and a reformer by nature, he could never bring 
himself to join with other men in common action of any duration, 
For a moment he had thought of joining the bootmaker’s unin 
—it prevented perfect liberty of individual action; he tried 
to become a member of chapel—the pettiness of some of the 
other members revolted his fastidious soul; he would mor 
likely have found a resting-place in the church, but the leaden, 
he contended, had ceased to be pastors of their flocks and hai 
become “warriors in the camp of pride and privilege.” Po 
Hale! With all his fine courage and generosity of temper, he, 
perhaps, hardly realised how much of spiritual pride lay beneath 
his incapacity to work with others, nor how ugly in truth was 
the hidden feeling that prompted him to abandon a positio 
so soon as he found it shared by other men. “To be alone ons 
mountain top with his God” seemed to him the special privilege 
of great souls, and he had never suspected how perilous is the 
lot of any man who sets himself above and apart from his fellows 

Meantime starvation was at the Hales’ door. The little stock 
of money they had brought with them to the village was gout, 
much of the work that had been done was yet unpaid, and it 
would be disastrous to press for payment. Mr. Brown lui 
not called again, and even had he done so, it would have bee 
impossible to sue to him for help. The old father, who sharel 
the house and the family meals such as they were, cartel 
hardly more than enough to pay the rent, and had been steraly 
rebuked when he had suggested that he would go out “ snaring. 
Fierce old poacher that he was, he quailed beneath the determin 
tion that flashed from Hale’s eyes. 

It was when things were at their worst that we ventured ou 
day to cross the threshold, and to encounter “t’ould spider 
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in his den. Summer was now over, and the November days, 
though bright with a pale flickering sunlight, were chilly and 
damp. There was no fire in the grate nor vestige of food on 
the table, though it was full noon. ‘“T’maaster was out,” said 
Mrs. Hale, but she would be pleased to take orders, and offering 
us chairs she almost fell upon a seat herself. Her face was blue 
with cold and hunger, and in person she seemed positively 
to have shrunk up. The little child that she held to her breast 
moaned pitifully for food, and a gaunt-looking boy, who watched 
his mother with anxious eyes, sat in a corner, trying to amuse 
his little sister with building up towers of horse-chestnuts. 

Mrs. Hale was too weak and dispirited to keep up appearances 
any longer, and in answer to an inquiry about the baby, she 
broke into a passion of tears and admitted that they were now 
fairly without food. And as she sat and wailed, and rocked 
herself to and fro on the old box that served as a couch, she 
told us of how much harder it was for them here than in the 
town. “They don’t take no account o’ such as we, they never 
did make no account o’ feyther; but it is hard, oh, it is hard! 
Hale hain’t got no money, so we can’t go away, an’ here we 
maun bide, an Hale ’ud kill me if I was to ask for anything, but 
he is just ‘full himself this morning.’ ” * 

It was easy upon this to produce our boots that required soling, 
and to lay down the price beside them on the table, under 
pretence that, of course, they would necessitate the purchase 
of good leather. We had hardly done this, and Mrs. Hale 
had hardly composed herself to speak naturally again, when 
Hale himself walked in. He too was greatly changed. He 
looked sorrowfully at his wife, took the baby out of her arms 
and hushed its cries, and turning to us began to speak of the 
work upon the table. We promised to call again to see the 
work when it should be finished, and thus began our long friend- 
ship with the Hales. 

From this day the fortunes of the family began to mend. 
Mr. Brown paid another visit, which ended in another wrangle, but 
this time it was about literary matters, and Hale was not at all 
displeased to get the better, as he thought, of the argument, which 
ended in establishing pleasant relations between the two men. 

_ The curate’s kindly feeling did not end there, for he entered 
into a league with ourselves to introduce Hale’s superior cobbling 
to the neighbours, rich and poor. And ina short while enough 
work was forthcoming to keep the family in fair comfort; the 
old man contributing the rent as his share of the housekeeping, 


* Full in “ our village” signifies heart-broken. 
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while the gaunt young lad Jim, who rapidly improved under 
happier conditions, was taken into the carpenter’s shop, again 
through the intervention of Mr. Brown, until he should be 
old enough to be apprenticed. But strange to say, the 
village never forgave the Hales for their intrusion, never acted 
“ neighbourly ” towards them, nor, we believe, did any bond fide 
villager ever bring his hobnailed boots to be cobbled at Hale’ 
door. The village was divided. The rectory and the village 
folk on one side, Mr. Brown and the small house on the other. 
But a truce was established, and with a reasonable amount 
of ease Hale’s personality began to manifest itself. He was 
showing us his books one day, a curious collection, when we 
came upon one the like of which we had never seen before, 
“ Ah,” said Hale, “that is the first book I ever bought—a 
‘Shakespeare ;’ I had to go on short commons for a long while 
before 1 got that—books wasn’t so cheap in them days. It 
wasn’t bound when I bought it, and I bound it myself with 
soling leather. I take it,” he continued with pride, “ that will 
never wear out. And I’ve put in the names of our children 
and their birthdays and some other names and dates. Shakespeare 
has always meant a great deal to me, and I know as how folks 
generally put these dates and things inside of their Bibles. But 
it always seemed to me as how there was more than one Bible— 


no offence I hope, madam—and ’twas a fancy of mine to say what 
I felt about Shakespeare to his face as *twere.” And he gave 
the book into our hands. It had certainly an original binding, 
and bore signs of constant use. As we turned over the pages 
we came upon a fly-leaf, on the top of which was written i 
round schoolboy hand : 


“Oct.,18 . Bought me a Shakespeare to make me a man. 
Signed, MarrHew HALge.” 


And a little lower, in a strong man’s hand: 
“Oct.,18 . Aunt Tabitha dead. Home gone. 
My black soul against her sweet soul. 
Her strength—my weakness. 
If I could bring her back.” 
And again a little lower : 
“August,18 . Marriage. She everything to lose, 
I everything to gain.” 


Then followed the dates of the births of the children. 


* * * * * 


We discovered shortly after this that Hale was an admirable 
reader of Shakespeare, and that his greatest delight was 1 
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gather a few little village lads round the fire after work, and 
either read to them or tell them stories. He was a born 
raconteur. His stories were endless. Some of the best he took 
from Bunyan’s “ Holy War,” and told them with a vitality that 
delighted his hearers. But he had stories from Shakespeare, 
from famous travellers, and stories taken from his own experiences 
as a youth in a large town. The country boys listened open- 
eyed and open-mouthed, the fathers and mothers were not 
altogether pleased that such strange notions should be put into 
their children’s heads, and it is characteristic of Hale that, 
though he permitted us to be present at some of his Shakespeare 
readings, he persistently refused to become a member of a 
Shakespeare club which we started at our own house on winter 
evenings. 

And so time went on. Mr. Brown had left the village. 

If the Hales had not many friends, those they had were warm 
and constant. The years had not brought riches to their door, 
but they had resulted in a fair amount of substantial comfort. 
The little Susan was growing up into a tall girl, and was 
destined for service. Jim would soon be earning his own living. 
The grandfather, now nearly eighty, was still hale, the weight 
of years had “ gentled” him, and had taught him to appreciate 
the comforts of a home. Everything seemed to point to a 
reposeful middle life when... . 
' One evening Hale returned later than usual from carrying 
back some work, and beckoned his wife into the little workshop. 
He seemed greatly moved, and his words came thick and fast. 
“That wench on the hillside, the brother’s child, has come to 
shame,” said he, “and they’ve turned her out, an’ we've got to 
take her in, wife, an’ that’s the long an’ the short o’ it.” 

Mrs. Hale gasped. “But our own child?” said she. 

“Our Susan is safe enough,” he replied; “she must go off rather 
sooner than we thought to service, that’s all; but this girl is 
near her trouble, and she shan’t go to the workhouse while I have 
a roof over my head.” 

Mrs. Hale said no more—she was too wise to remonstrate with 
her husband when he was at white heat of resolve; and then he 
told her that, coming home in the twilight, he had found the 
unfortunate Lottie leaning up against a gate and crying as if her 
heart would break. With much difficulty he had got from her 
that she had been turned out by her father and mother, and 
forbidden to show her face on the hillside again, and she did not 
know where to go. 


The village beauty, her mother, had made sad havoc of her own 
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life, and had allowed her children to grow up as little roadside 
savages. The house had been a scene of constant disorder, , 
drunken father, very often a drunken mother, one day want, 
another day feasting, and Lottie had fallen beneath the first 
temptation. Probably little would have been said at home, 
but that she had refused on one occasion to get ready her father’s 
dinner, and in a drunken rage he had turned her out and swon 
a terrible oath that she should never return. And so the Hale 
took her in that night, and kept her with them, and sent their om 
daughter off to service. 

The story created a great scandal in the village, for although, 
unhappily, such events were not rare, yet it was always usual 
to veil them with as much reticence as possible. But in this 
ease the violence of the proceedings had drawn everybody's 
attention to the disaster. The rector in vain tried to prevail 
upon the parents to shelter their child; they obstinately refused, 
and Hale as obstinately refused to let her go to the workhouse, 
It was the more generous of him, because he had never received 
the smallest assistance from the relations on the hillside at th 
time of his greatest need, nor had either family ever crossed the 
threshold of the other. 

There were not wanting friends to try and persuade him 
turn the girl out, and to warn him that he might be incurring 
personal inconvenience for himself and his family. But he always 
replied that, though she was a poor creature enough, this, 
perhaps, might stir her to something better, and that at al 
events she should be spared the dishonour of the workhouse; and 
for the child, he said, he knew how it stuck to a man through lif 
to be called a workhouse brat; the child at all events had done 
no wrong, and the neighbours soon ceased trying to persuade. 

The girl herself sat stubbornly silent, refusing to eat and 
rejecting every overture of kindness and sympathy. One coull 
oniy compare her to a wild animal that had crawled into som 
hiding-place to lick its wounds, perhaps to die. 

The days went by, when one morning Hale received a notifies 
tion from his landlord to say that he must quit his cottage ins 
fortnight, unless he would send away the person who was causilg 
a scandal to the neighbourhood. There were in truth maly 
things that should have caused a scandal to the neighbourhood m 
Hale’s cottage. There was no decent water-supply. Hale fetched 
all his water from a distance. There were no sanitary arrange 
ments of any kind. The roof let in the water upon the sleepers 
in their beds, and the walls had not been whitewashed in the 
memory of man. The house too stood upon ground which becalé 
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almost a swamp in winter. To all these scandals Hale had 
opposed his industry and ingenuity. He had brought stones and 
made a pathway to his own door for the little ones. He had 
himself papered the principal sitting-room, and he had spent what 
was to him a little fortune in repairing the roof. The news fell 
like a bolt from the skies. Where should he go? What should 
he do? Cottages were at a premium in our village, where the 
worst hovels were thankfully accepted. He spent his days in 
making inquiry, but could hear of nothing, and it meant ruin to 
move away from our village. All this while it never occurred to 
him or to his wife to turn out their niece. 

At last he was served with a notice of ejectment, and he wrote 
at once to the agent saying that the birth of the child was daily 
expected. The sad little mortal at length arrived, opening its 
eyes upon a world of sorrow indeed, and fourteen days after the 
birth of the child the Hale family were evicted. 

Have you ever seen an eviction, Reader, upon the green sward of 
this England of ours? It is one of the saddest sights that eyes 
can behold. The wreck of the home, the desolation, the hideous 
waste; it must be seen to be understood! Happily, it is a sight 
rare as it is terrible, and had not been seen by the existing 
generation in our village. 

But the Hale family were evicted; a neighbour sheltered the 
young mother and her babe, Mrs. Hale came to us, and Hale spent 
the night marching round his worldly possessions. It was a 
wild night of storm and beating rain. There lay his bedding, 
his precious store of books, the oak table which shone with 
Mrs. Hale’s faithful labours, the old clock which had come to 
them from Aunt Tabitha—there it all lay, soaking in the wet, 
and exposed to the gaze of every vulgar passer-by. We are 
all of us more or less of pagans in the sense that we are apt to 
invest our household gods with human feelings, and as Hale 
tramped round all that was left him of worldly possessions, he 
felt almost as if they accused him of not having known how to 
value them. The sense of degradation, of exposure, cut him to 
the very soul, but as he stood mournfully gazing at his few poor 
treasures, the cause for which this shame had befallen him would 
suddenly rush upon him in a flood of emotion, and send his blood 
tingling through his veins, and with clenched hands and set teeth 
he would resume his weary march. 

When morning dawned he had taken a fresh resolution. 
Happily, he owed no man anything, so he was free to begin the 
World again, and when we joined him with Mrs. Hale, we found 
that he had already begun to dry and to pack his goods. 
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Late that afternoon everything was piled upon a cart that had 
been lent by a compassionating neighbour, the young mother and 
her child sitting on top of the bedding. The villagers crowded 
round; they had become friendly enough under this stress, and 
Hale and his weeping wife were going round shaking the friendly 
hands held out to them. “ But here’s feyther!” suddenly exclaimed 
Mrs. Hale, as the old man appeared leaning on his staff. He 
walked as one possessed with a great idea, and the people fell 
back right and left to let him pass. He strode right up to the 
humble door that had so lately been his, and lifting his stick and 
pointing first to the woman and child and then to Hale, he spoke, 
and he cursed the law, and the man who had used the law that 
day to make them homeless and houseless. 

Mrs. Hale came up pale and trembling, and drawing the old 
man’s arm through her own, led him gently away, and so the 
Hale family moved out of our village and out of our knowledge, 
and were lost in the limitless sea of London life. They went 
thither to “ find Mr. Brown,” they said. But to this day, though 
it is all now long ago, the villagers still date from the year when 
the Hales were “ put out.” 


E. B. Harrison. 











“Chere's many a Slip—” 


A nunprep miles from Aden Her Majesty’s troopship Idena 
steamed along, bound for home. 

All day the fierce sun had streamed down with blazing beams 
which those on board endured, cursed, or grumbled at, according 
to their various dispositions. 

The sensation of the day had been provided by a Lascar stoker, 
who, rushing from the inferno of the engine-room, leaped head- 
long overboard, mad for one delicious plunge into coolness after 
enduring the torments of heat. 

“Man overboard!” rang out. Engines were reversed. Ladies 
started from languid recumbency. A smooth-faced subaltern 
offered a hundred to one against “the nigger being picked up,” 
but no one troubled to listen to him, for the water hereabouts 
is swarming with sharks. However, just as horror became 
subdued into resignation, a black speck was seen still swimming 
vigorously. A boat was lowered and the poor wretch was dragged 
back, collapsing utterly when certain of safety. 

All this, however, had happened six hours ago. The incident 
had been discussed, commented on and capped by similar cases, 
and long before the‘dinner-bell rang the customary state of 
boredom had again set in. 

After dinner, when the sun had finally disappeared, and the 
stars shone out of the wonderful luminosity of a southern night, 
someone (probably the major’s wife) proposed a dance, and 
presently the notes of a valse rose and fell, alluring with its 
languorous lilt of melancholy sweetness even those who vowed 
they “didn’t dance” to seek out partners. 

Amongst the many who circled round were the officer in 
— Captain Assheton, and his partner, Miss Phyllis 

elsh, 

The ladies of “The Dovecot” denied that Miss Welsh had any 
claims to the attractive adjectives by which the men on board 
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ship described her charming manners and face. They emphatically 
agreed amongst themselves that the only epithet she deserved 
was that of being “ an outrageous flirt.” 

‘Whatever her character might really be, to-night more men 
than Captain Assheton thought Miss Phyllis Welsh looked 
“uncommonly fetching!” Her eyelids, heavy with dark lashes, 
drooped as though to hide the exulting brightness of the eyes 
they shaded, while excitement restored the bloom which a year 
spent in Indian gaieties had somewhat paled. 

As she glided round she breathed quicker than the heat of the 
evening, or the motion of the dance, accounted for. She wondered 
at her own sensations. To experience the delight, fear, rapture 
and doubt which had amused her to make others feel, half terrified, 
half charmed her. 

Once raising her eyes she met full a glance from Captain 
Assheton, and a thrill of certainty swept away the last doubt as to 
whether her love was returned or not. 

“Let’s come and sit it out,” said Captain Assheton; then he 
added, “I want to speak to you—to tell you, Phyllis——” He 
stopped abruptly on perceiving an orderly coming up to speak 
to him. 

“Well, what is it?” he asked peremptorily. 

“ Please, sir, the doctor says Private Robinson is seriously ill.” 

Captain Assheton turned apologetically to his partner. “I 
must leave you for a few minutes. Will you wait for me here? 
I shall be back in five minutes.” 

“Yes,” assented Miss Welsh, leaning back languidly in a deck 
chair. “I'll wait for you here if you're not too long.” 

Captain Assheton and the orderly strode away. 

Custom had not yet steeled Assheton’s heart against feeling a 
pang of sorrow when called to visit the poor fellows whose dying 
words it was his duty, when officer in command, to note and 
report. 

When “Tommy Atkins” dies there is no useless fuss made over 
the event. No loving hand clasps his to strengthen him during 
the last struggle. No tears fall to tell him that even he, poor 
fellow, has some one who will miss him. No! The doctor 
merely reports him “seriously ill.” The officer on duty comes to 
stand by his bedside and note down whatever message “Tommy” 
may choose to send to mother or sweetheart waiting for him at 
home. Then a few hours later, if on land, “Tommy ” is buried in 
a coffin the price of which government stops out of his pay, or, 
if he die on board ship, with some shot tied to his ankles, over- 
board he is dropped, to sink out of sight and join that weird 
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company of shrouded corpses which stand upright, drifting and 
swaying in the currents of the sea, halfway between the bottom 
and the surface of the ocean. 

On reaching the stifling deck where the sick, the wounded, 
and the dying lay, the orderly stopped beside the berth of 
Private Robinson. 

Usually the officer in command knows nothing of the man 
whose dying words he has to report, but, as it chanced, Assheton 
had heard something of Private Robinson’s career. He knew 
that Robinson was “a gentleman ranker,” one of those good- 
looking, reckless, unlucky fellows against whom Fortune seems 
to have a spite. 

As Assheton came to the side of his berth, the dying man 
stared up with a curious expression of defiant despair. Above 
him, beside him, all round the deck lay other sufferers, listening 
and watching to hear what “the poor beggar” had to say. 

It was hardly the place for confidences, and Assheton felt fully 
the embarrassment of the position. Robinson, however, had 
reached the time when the world recedes into the background of 
one’s consciousness, and what has to be done must be done at 
once, or left for ever unaccomplished. 

He feebly strove to take something from under his pillow. 

“Can I reach that for you?” asked Assheton gently. 

“T’ve waited too long,” said Robinson. “I intended to send 
this back myself, but somehow I put it off from day to day, I 
couldn’t bear to part with it.” He stopped a minute as he 
succeeded in lifting up an envelope, then he continued—* I want 
you to send this back to her, and tell her that though she sent 
me to the devil—I loved her to the end.” He added, as Assheton 
took the envelope containing the photo from him, “ The address 
is written at the back of it.” 

“Is there nothing else I can do for you?” said Assheton 
huskily. 


“Nothing. Thank you, sir,” replied Robinson, and Assheton 
felt he was dismissed. 

He turned away in silence and left the hospital deck. 

As he again passed through the dancers the valse was hastening 
to its conclusion, and the laughing, talking company were dis- 
persing in search of ices and comfortable seats. 

Phyllis Welsh was still sitting where Assheton had left her. 

“You weren’t long,” she said, smiling. “What did ‘Tommy’ 
want to tell you? Do tell me all about it.” 

Something in her words grated against Assheton’s feelings. 
He sat down and replied slowly: “He asked me to return a 
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photo to a girl, and tell her that, though she played him false, he 
loved her to the end.” 

“Oh!” cried Phyllis. “How interesting it sounds! Have you 
got the photo there? Do show it to me.” 

“You must not ask me to do that,” said Assheton gravely. 

But Phyllis was not accustomed to have her wishes ungratified, 
She leaned forward and looked up with her wonderful dark eye; 
glowing. “ Will you refuse the first request I’ve ever mak 
you?” she urged. 

“ Of course, if you insist-——” hesitated Assheton. 

“JT do insist! I must see what the girl is like! Som 
common, vulgar creature, I suppose, that the poor fellow idealised 
into a piece of perfection.” 

“Probably,” assented Assheton drily, taking the envelope from 
his pocket and producing the photograph. 

With eager curiosity Phyllis bent over. 

For the space of a second she stared, rigid with astonishment 
and dismay; then exclaiming, “Give it to me! Oh! give it to 
me!” she tried to snatch the photograph from Assheton. 

It was too late. Assheton, with blank disgust, had already 
recognised the beautiful likeness. 

“Give it to me!” she stammered. 

“Certainly,” replied Assheton. “It was what I promise 
to do.” 

He dropped the photo into her hands and strode away. 


A. B. Romyey. 





Winter by the Atlantic. 


A tone line of sheer cliffs, facing the wide sweep of the open 
Atlantic, is broken in one place by a deep bay. Round the bay 
has grown a “seaside resort,” thronged in the summer months 
by holiday-makers from Limerick and other towns of the west, 
but abandoned in December to sea-mists and storms. For the 
west coast of Ireland is dreary unless a bright sun is shining ; 
the crags, whose grandeur is illumined by the summer brightness, 
frown with a dull menace on the winter desolation. And yet 
this coast shows its true character to the winter visitor more 
intimately than to his fair-weather fellow, for the December 
gales, the December bleakness, in truth dominate the life of the 
region, and a May tourist can hardly appreciate the conditions 
which mould the nature of the coast-dwellers. And, after all, 
one who would understand his fellow-men is more concerned 
with the real character of the seaside folk than with the aspect 
which they assume for the purpose of welcoming, and mildly 
plundering, the town-bred people who snatch a breath of pure 
air from the coast in the summer days. 

And perhaps the Irish have suffered more than most nations 
from the rapid judgments of the casual visitor. They are not 
yet, like the Swiss, a nation of hotel-keepers, in spite of the 
light railways that are beginning to open up their reluctant 
wilderness. The visitor is impressed by their inconsequent 
bonhomie, and reads with amazement, when he has left them, of 
the “Celtic melancholy.” It is merely their natural politeness, 
combined with their possession of the “versatility” which 
Matthew Arnold preached in vain to his solid countrymen, 
Which throws this faulty image of their national character upon 
the English observation. As Stevenson has told us, the English- 
man is interested in aliens merely with a zoological curiosity. 
“God made them, therefore let them pass for men.” And thus 


he misses their less obvious traits. To many worthy Englishmen 
VOL. OXIV. 24 
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the Hindu is but an obsequious servant, the Italian a pertinacious 
grinder of organs, the Irishman a car-driver with an astounding 
imagination. 

But in truth these stage qualities of the Irishman are 4 
providential design to keep him from despair. Under the 
sombre conditions of life, which find him guarded by a veneer 
of irresponsibility, the English peasant would become a brute 
animal, 

The people of Clare are, to the English eye, typical Celts, 
and yet it may be that they have little true Celtic blood. They 
are marked by a listlessness which is a heritage from the pre- 
historic folk, some hunted Fomorians or Firbolgs, it may be, 
who fled to the bleak plateau of the western seaboard when 
the Celtic invaders swept over the fertile lands. They are, for 
the most part, a small dark race, though the florid Celtic com- 
plexion is also to be found amongst them. They are somewhat 
of a puny folk. A Clare man Jately lost his life in a Limerick 
faction fight, but the jury would not convict his assailant, “ for,” 
as they sagely remarked, “ what call had a fellow with a skull 
like an egg-shell to be fighting?” 

Their land is monotonous because there are no trees, and the 
fierce gales sweep it bare. Its most picturesque objects ars 
turf-stacks built up beside the cottages. Clare is like an ugly 
cloth with a splendid fringe; the magnificence of the coast 
atones for the dreariness of the inland flats. And thus the ses 
is the one prominent fact. It is a fierce, inhospitable ocean. 
Not from these cliffs may one sight the great liners on their 
way; unless some hapless sailing-vessel is blown out of her course, 
or some venturesome French fishermen come to trespass, the 
waters are vacant. The fishermen of this part of Clare dare not 
trust themselves in boats of timber; their only craft are canoes 
made somewhat like the old coracles, of tarred canvas stretched 
on a wooden framework ; longer and deeper than the coracles of 
the Severn, but as light. In these they fare forth to the fishing 
when the sea iscalm. But their most perilous essays are made 
when the tides bring driftwood from some wreck, for then the 
frail “canoes” sally out to secure their prizes. Timber is 
valuable in a treeless country, and the fishermen will risk their 
lives to secure some massive beam. When the canoe nears the 
floating log a man springs on to it and makes fast a rope. Then 
the beam is towed to the shore, but the risk to the adventurer 

reat. 

. On this iron coast a ship has little chance if she is blown 
towards the rocks, and tales of shipwreck abound. Mr. Lefant, 
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in his ‘Seventy Years of Irish Life,’ has told the story of the 
Intrinsic, a vessel which has given its name to the rocky bay 
where it met its doom. At this point the cliffs rise sheer from 
the sea, and the little bay itself is studded with rocks. The 
people of the place crowded to the heights, but no help could 
be given to the ship in peril. The Intrinsic lay shelved on a 
ledge, the Atlantic waves beating fiercely over her deck. On 
the cliff above a priest recited the prayers for the dying, amidst 
the thunder of the gale. At last a great breaker dashed the 
quivering hull in pieces, and then a seagull hovered for 2 moment 
above the group of praying watchers and dropped among them 
a lady's glove, the only relic of the fated ship’s company. 

Not all the sea-yarns are as tragic as this of the Intrinsic. 
People still remember how the Guiding Star drifted past the 
bay in rough weather. She had come from Iceland and had 
lost her way. The crew, it appeared, had been living on roots 
of some sort, which had formed her cargo, and on rum, and 
when they came to the Clare coast they were mad with ex- 
haustion and terrer. The people had lighted beacons, and the 
coastguardsmen had signalled, but the men of the ship thought 
in their crazy dismay that they had fallen among wreckers, and 
were being lured to death. And so they passed the safe entrance 
of the bay and drove their vessel on to the long reef of the 
Daggernas, whence, by some chance, they scrambled to the 
shore, 

The Clare folk are not wreckers, but they are loth to take 
personal responsibility in saving men from the sea. For they 
hold most firmly that if a man saves another from drowning 
the sea will refuse to lose a victim, and will, in the end, claim 
the life of the rescuer as an atonement. This belief is not, of 
course, peculiar to the West of Ireland (Cornishmen have, or 
had, a notion much the same), but it exercises a paralysing 
effect on its Irish devotees. After all, few men would care to 
rescue a stranger from death if they were convinced that the 
act set the seal upon their own doom. 

_ The reef of the Duggernas, where the Guiding Star broke up, 
18 in calm weather a delightful resort when the tide is low. 
For here are great pools wherein a swimmer may content him- 
self, and here, in crevices and little gulfs, strange sea-creatures 
dwell, The bathing pools—* Pollack holes”—are a delight in 
summer, for here may one plunge into a deep, translucent basin, 
and, swimming in a calm haven, listen to the cruel beating of 
the outer surf. But in December the rocks are deserted by all 
men, except a few humble folk who visit them to scrape a harvest 
262 
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of edible seaweed. And yet, looking into these pools, one may 
forget the dourness of the season, for the change of the year 
brings slight difference to the animals of the rocks. And although 
the great jelly-fish that vex the July bather have disappeared, 
the rocky ledges are still lined with sea-urchins, gleaming with 
a dull purple under the clear water; and the hermit crabs 
fight. as fiercely as if the bloom of the year were yet in their 
hearts. Surely the late Professor Drummond was unfair to 
these dauntless fighters ; a beast with so mach pugnacity deserves 
a better fate than to be taken as the type of a semi-parasitic 
sluggard. The rocks are lined with myriads of mussels ani 
limpets, and here and there the gleam of a sea-anemone strikes 
the eye. People whose idea of a sea-anemone comes solely from 
the monotonous dull-red zoophytes of the North Sea coast, can 
have little notion of these gay outposts of the Gulf Stream. 
For in these pools the common red species passes unnoticed 
when one espies his orange-hued brethren. Looking into the 
pools one may forget the dull background of the cliffs of Clare 
and fancy himself once more standing under the shadow of 
Table Mountain; for these zoophytes are as beautiful, on their 
smaller scale, as those that line the rocks of the Cape Peninsuls, 
and shine beneath an African sun. But the long plaintive 
whistle of the curlew recalls one to the northern hemisphere. 
The curlew is a true Celt among birds; he lives by the wild 
moorland or the sullen sea. He flies suspicious at the approach 
of strangers, and in his melancholy cry there sounds the lament 
of a vanquished race. Far different is the brisk, business-like 
seapie, known in natural history books as “ oyster-catcher” 
(because he lives on mussels), whose trim black and white 
plumage and neat red beak seem to proclaim his prosperity 
In winter the “ oyster-catchers” have left this coast, but flocks 
of dunlins and ringed dottrells haunt the shore, This same 
ringed dottrell is a bird of wide range: on the banks of the 
rocky “rivers” of South Africa flits an almost indistinguishable 
variety. The bird seems at home alike where the sun-parched 
plains of the Karroo give a scanty subsistence to gawky ostriches, 
and where the North Atlantic mists veil a humid coast-line; be 
is thecheerful comrade alike of the oreweed and of the prickly 
ear. 
' South of the Duggerna reef lie the famous features of the 
place, the “ Amphitheatre,” and the “ Puffing-hole.” The latter 
is a natural shaft sunk in the cliff, to whose lower levels the st 
has bored a passage. When the winds are high, the sea rashes 
through this adit into the shaft, is churned there confusedly, and 
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rises to the upper air in showers of spray. The amphitheatre 
deserves its name: its rocky ledges are ranged like the seats of 
an auditorium, and the place of the stage is filled by the open sea. 
Nor is the spot without its dramatic history; it is the scene of 
more than one tragedy. For, before now, idlers have lingered on 
its sides, reading some absorbing volume, high and dry above the 
ocean, and have failed to mark the gathering of a mighty wall of 
wave, which sweeps suddenly in and fills the amphitheatre, 
carrying back in its recoil the helpless victims, This sea is never 
to be trusted, and thus it is not altogether safe, except at the ebb, 
to climb round from the pit of the amphitheatre to the “ Pink 
Cave,” a grotto in the wall of cliff, all encrusted with pink 
coraline. Standing here one is alone with the sea, and in its 
power. At one’s feet lies a deep, small pool, “ Venus’ bath,” as 
some visitor of pseudo-classic tastes has named it. When shall 
we study the folk-lore of our own country, and cease to think 
that a misunderstanding of classical myths is sufficient to mark 
us as “cultured?” The Aphrodite who rose from the Mediter- 
ranean wave would be sadly buffeted in this northern sea, and 
surely the lore of the Irish or of the Norse ought to give us 
names for the wonders of our own coasts, and, if we would only 
learn it, save us from rushing to old Rome—we are, as a people, 
too ignorant to look to Hellas—for our nomenclature. 

Still further south lies “Intrinsic Bay,” already mentioned, 
and beyond it is “ Bishop’s Island,” an isolated crag crowned by a 
few ruins, once the home of some saintly recluse. Now its only 
denizens are sheep, which must require all their deep placidity of 
temperament to graze unconcerned on their wave-girdled prison. 
The passage to the island would, one is inclined to suppose, be 
enough to unsettle permanently the balance of a sheep’s mind. 
For their owner takes them out in a canoe, and leaves them 
tossing until he has climbed to the top of the rock, some sixty 
feet, and there secured a rope to the ruins. Then he comes down, 
and, taking a sheep on his back, as Aeneas took Anchises when 
Troy was a-flame, ties the beast’s fore-feet round his neck, and 
thus, hand over hand up the rope, conveys himself and his 
bleating burden to the summit, Who can say that the Irish 
peasants are not a thrifty people, when they undergo this toil 
in order to make profit of a quarter of an acre of coarse, wind- 
swept grass ? 

Round the crag circle kestrels ; the peregrine, which builds its 
éyries on some parts of the West Coast, seems to neglect this 
tegion. Birds have their unexplained fancies; here one would 
expect to see rock-loves and choughs, but they are absent. 
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Gulls, ‘“‘ whelauns” in the melodious Erse which has not yel 
been killed by national schools, are abundant, but the fairylike 
tern is rare. Cormorants in plenty bustle over the sea, and, in 
winter, divers (“loons” the people call them) visit this coast 
and give elusive sport to seaside gunners. In a treeless region 
bird-life cannot be very varied, but inland one may mark flocks 
of goldfinches, which are easily satisfied on a poor soil, and in 
the village street and on the foreshore stone-chats, which winter 
contentedly here (although an Englishman is inclined to look on 
them as summer migrants), compete with pied-wagtails for their 
daily food. Stone-chats and wagtails are alike in their restless. 
ness and fearlessness, but the wagtail is always graceful, whil 
his black-capped neighbour is frankly inquisitive and impudent 
The pert curiosity of the stone-chat enlivens many a weary drive 
through the monotony of Western Munster. When the winteris 
hard, both these little birds will come to gardens and windows to 
be fed, and here they rub shoulders with sparrows and yellov- 
hammers, finches and robins, until they are scared away by som 
hungry gull. For your gull does not disdain breadcrumbs if the 
stormy seas are inhospitable; he is more confiding than that 
other marauder, the hooded crow—the “ scall-crow” of Ireland 
Fynes Morrison, writing in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, remarks 
that in Ireland the “ Royston crow” takes the place of the black 
carrion crow. This is still true, but it is curious that Morrison 
should go on to say that in Ireland there are no “ chattering 
pies,” bat great stores of pheasants. For, since the magpie is 
now far more numerous in Ireland than in England, it is hard to 
believe that it was unknown there in the sixteenth century, when 
so much of the land was under forest. The pheasant, on the 
other hand, one would hardly expect to find in a wild country. 
Possibly, like so many other Englishmen, Fynes Morrison was 
deluded by some Irish informant, for no true Irishman would 
admit that game was scarce in his district. The pheasant is now 
disappearing with the landlord; he is a part of the old régime, 
and the land laws are weighing heavy upon him, just as th 
Revolution exterminated him from the woodlands of France. He 
is an aristocratic fowl, and is out of place in a land of peasati 
proprietors. Whether Ireland will be permanently the better 
for having expelled either the men or the birds who represented 
the more graceful virtues, is a question that our grandchildres 
alone can decide. 

Now, at any rate, true game birds are almost unknown in the 
West. The woodcock, the snipe, and various sorts of wild duck 
remain to content the winter sportsman, and are brought with 
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much secrecy, by plausible poachers, for sale at the doors of 
village houses. 

Poaching is one of those deadly sins that have a heroic side. 
Many a public schoolboy who in the holidays will join with his 
father in abhorrence of poachers, dabbles in the pastime during 
the school term. Fish poaching is a different matter. No 
generous spirit can tolerate the deadly night-line, or look with 
sympathy on the Irish peasant who throws hemlock into trout 
streams. 

But, as Herodotus says, “‘ Let these things be so.” You shall 
convert the Irish peasant from his ways, when you have cozened 
the rhinoceros to walk a tightrope. Centuries of trouble, of 
gavage persecution treacherously avenged, have given him traits 
hardly to be eradicated by lectures. The wise men came from 
the East, but that was long ago, and your “Celt” is suspicious of 
doctrinaires from the eastern side of St. George’s Channel. For 
centuries he has looked to the west, he has known that beyond 
the estranging Atlantic there lies a paradise. The old land of 
Hy Brasil, the Blessed Islands, has now for him materialised 
itself into the United States, and though the change is great 
enough to baffle an evolutionist, the Irishman is content in his 
old hope. The land of liberty, where men sell their souls toa 
political “ boss” while they vaunt their freedom, is thought to 
hold the future of the Irish race. Ireland itself is being 
Americanised, the young men who have become citizens of the 
great Republic return to their native land, uncouth apostles of 
unmannerliness, and teach their brothers that it is servile to 
salute the squire’s daughter. The old courtesy, the old gaiety, the 
old kindliness, are perishing ; the seed of a discontent not “ divine” 
has been sown, and its fruit is a surliness which is inhuman. 
And, to the imaginative ear, the Atlantic waves, which for centuries 
have echoed the greatness of God, now waft to the Irish shores 
the gospel of man’s insolence, 

Matcotm Seton. 











Che Widower. 
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*‘MasorR AND MINOR,’ ETC. 


Cuarter XIX. 


THE TURNING OF THE TABLES. 


James Pexnant returned home towards the close of a busy and 
harassing day to seat himself in his study and ruminate over 
private and personal affairs about which he had not, up to that 
moment, had leisure to think. And the more he thought about 
them the less their aspect pleased him. If there was one thing 
more repugnant to him, in private as well as in public life, than 
practising deception, it was asking favours; his pride and his 
sense of duty shrank alike from concealments and from obligations. 
Yet, as matters stood, he must, it seemed, be guilty of the one 
and incur the other. The girl who was as dear to him as if she 
had been his daughter, and who could not have disappointed him 
more had she been what she was not, must at all hazards be 
shielded and kept in the dark. That much he owed, not only to 
her, but to his dead wife and his pledged word. But a man 
cannot always pay what he owes, and what caused this despondent 
and eminently successful politician to doubt whether the prizes 
of existence make amends for the bitterness of its failures was the 
extreme improbability of Lady Rochdale’s holding her tongue, 
even supposing that persons in authority could be induced to 
hold theirs. 

“One can’t,” he mused, “tell a direct lie in answer tos 
direct question. Sooner or later, that question will be put 
to me, and then I shall have to speak out, whether I like it 
or not,” 

The question was going to be put to him sooner than he 
anticipated. A knock at the door (it was significant of their 
distant and formal relations that Cuckoo did not choose to enter 
his room without knocking) heralded the appearance of the 
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intending questioner, who lost no time in accounting for her 
intrusion. 

“T want to know,” she began, “whether something that 
I heard this afternoon from Mrs, Arthur Pennant is true 
or not.” 

“Why,” inquired James, “do you call your aunt ‘Mrs. Arthur 
Pennant’ ?” 

“Becamse, if what she says is true, she is no more my aunt 
than you are my father. 1s that true?” 

Here was the dreaded question with a vengeance! There was 
nothing for it but to reply sorrowfully, “I hoped you might have 
been spared this.” 

“Tt is true, then ?” 

“Yes, my dear, it is true. You are only my daughter in the 
sense that I have always looked upon you as being mine, that 
nobody else has any claim upon you, and that legally I stand 
towards you in loco parentis. I should have told you this before 
now, if——” 

“And you have hidden the facts from me all this time,” 
interrupted Cuckoo, with ominous calmness, “and you would 
have continued to hide them if they had not been discovered by 
outsiders ?” 

James made a sign of assent. 

“TI considered that I was in duty bound to keep silence. 
I was about to say that that is why I have never enlightened 
you.” 

“Perhaps,” Cuckoo went on, in the same composed accents, 
“it is because tke facts have become known to outsiders that 
Lady Wardlaw can’t present me at the next Drawing-room ?” 

“We thought it best to defer your presentation because, by 
some means or other, rumours appear to have reached the Lord 
Chamberlain. As for the facts, I doubt very much whether they 
are really known to anybody, or capable of being proved by 
anybody, in England, except myself. What, I imagine, has 
happened is that Budgett, who may have heard something in 
years gone by, has told what little she knows to Lady Rochdale 
out of spite, and that Lady Rochdale, with the same amiable 
motive, has repeated the story. William Wardlaw thinks—and, 
upon the whole, I am inclined to agree with him—that, under the 
new Ministry, our secret may still be kept; and, for everybody's 
sake, it is better that it should be kept, if possible. It is not in 
any way a disgraceful secret; it concerns only ourselves, and, as 
I say, the formalities which make you legally my daughter were 
gone through long ago.” 
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“You don’t think it disgraceful, then, to take everybody in?” 

A dusky flush rose slowly to James’s cheek-bones and fixed 
itself there. 

“TI don’t,” he answered, “think that I incur any disgrace 
by keeping my family affairs to myself and ignoring mere 
gossip.” 

“But what if you were questioned by those who had a right 
to question you? What if somebody wanted to marry me, for 
instance ?” 

“In that case, of course, I should at once acknowledge the 
truth; but I should add that I wished it to go no farther.” 

Cuckoo’s laugh was not a very pleasant-sounding one to 
sensitive ears. 

“One begins,” she remarked, “ to see the difference between the 
goose and the gander. All my life long—ever since I was 
quite a small child—you have disliked and despised me for telling 
lies; and I have always acknowledged in my heart that you 
were right, because you yourself were so terribly, inexorably 
truthful. But deceit and prevarication are not the same thing as 


lying, I suppose. Not, at any rate, when they are employed by 
my betters.” 


James sighed. 


“T have done wrong,” he confessed. “All I can say is that, 
having made a promise, it seemed to me that I ought to keep it. 
My wife, who was never happy with me and for whose u- 
happiness I was to some extent to blame, was not satisfied with 
adopting you; she made a great point of your passing as our own 
child, and I did not, all those years ago, foresee what trouble 
might arise out of complying with her wish.” 

This excuse, such as it was, did not avail to soften James's 
accuser. ; 

“The old story of Adam and Eve!” was her comment. “ You 
yourself don’t like apples, but you couldn’t be so rude as to 
disoblige a lady. Well, one comfort is that nobody will doubt 
the nobility of your motives. When everything comes out, I 
shall be the sufferer, not you.” 

That was so painfully like the truath—though so very far from 
being the truth—that he could only rejoin— 

“TI hope everything will not come out.” 

“Surely it is a little too late in the day to hope for that! 
Ignoring what you call ‘mere gossip,’ or even swearing ourselves 
black in the face, will scarcely convince people now that we are 


father and daughter in anything but name. By the way, whats 
my name ?” 
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He mentioned the plebeian patronymic which was hers by right 
of birth; he also related the history of her dead parents, and 
spoke with somewhat more freedom than he had ever done before 
of his own. That, in his dry, dispassionate way, he made out 
a case for himself, Cuckoo, sore and indignant though she was, 
could not deny ; but—perhaps for that very reason—she felt no 
disposition to deal leniently with him. 

“The long and the short of it is that Iam an impostor,” was 
the conclusion to which she gave utterance when he ceased. “I 
can’t say that it consoles me very much to know that you are 
another. It is a little bit of a shock to me, you see. Sometimes 
—why shouldn’t I own it now?—I have thought you un- 
sympathising and even unjust; but I have always believed that 
you were absolutely straight—and it doesn’t do one any good to 
be deprived of these little illusions.” ‘ 

If she wished to make him smart her words were well chosen. 
She could not have hit upon any more certain to wound him to 
the heart, nor could the worst of convicted criminals have looked 
more dejectedly humiliated than he did. Yet some perverse, 
fantastic cause or other—some inherent disability which was a 
part of the man—precluded him from casting himself upon her 
mercy and taking the first step towards a reconciliation for which 
both he and she were secretly aching. 

“T must accept any rebukes that you may see fit to address to 
me,” he said coldly; “it stands to reason that I have no valid 
defence. Vituperation, however, will not help us much towards 
deciding upon our future course of action.” 

“Do we want any help? I should have thought that, since 
the murder is out, our course of action was beautifully simple. 
What is to be done? Answer: ‘Nothing ’—and we go up to the 
top of the class. At least, you do; as for me, I suppose I must 
be looked upon as déclassée.” 

“What I meant,” said James, in the same dry, level tone, “is 
that we can still choose between avowing all and remaining 
silent. I had made up my mind to remain silent because I hoped 
—absurdly, no doubt—that you would never hear what you have 
heard; but now the chief, if not the only, argument in favour of 
silence no longer exists. What is your own wish in the matter?” 

“My own wish!” broke out Cuckoo. “Oh, I haven’t any 


wish, except that I had never been born, or that I could be 
obliterated.” 


_ She was taking it very hard, it seemed. Somehow, he had not 
imagined that she would take it so hard as that, and in his pity 
and remorse he lost hold over himself for a moment. 
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“Cuckoo!” he exclaimed, stretching out his hands im- 
ploringly. 

Unluckily, his action brought back vividly to her memory a 
former scene in which she had played the part of suppliant and 
had been gently but firmly repelled. She recollected how, ona 
certain evening, she had nerved herself to confess that she had 
been backing horses, after having previously sworn that she had 
done no such thing, and how, in response to a timid appeal, she 
had been asked whether it was not time to go and dress for 
dinner. Now the tables were turned; now, as on that bygone 
occasion, she and her supposed father had to keep a dinner 
engagement, and the temptation to pay him out in his own coin 
was irresistible. 

“Tt is getting on for eight o’clock,” she remarked, “and I am 
afraid I can’t be ready to go out in less than three-quarters of 
an hour. Hadn’t we better adjourn the discussion—if there is 
anything more to discuss ?” 

At a large, dull dinner-party—and large dinner-parties are 
almost always dull—the philosophic guest can always derive some 
measure of entertainment from the trite but interesting reflection 
that those who sit at meat with him must of necessity be a set of 
more or less skilful actors. Mr. and Mrs. A. have very likely 
been fighting like cat and dog on their way to the festive board; 
poor B. cannot have forgotten that bankruptcy stares him in the 
face; C. has still in his pocket, perhaps, the letter which has 
informed him that his son has brought shame upon the family; 
while D., who is chattering to him so valorously and light- 
heartedly, may have heard her doom pronounced only a few hours 
back by an infallible physician. Yet they contrive, one and all, 
to keep up appearances, and if one did not know that the thing 
was well-nigh impossible, one would be inclined to say that they 
had not an ache or a pain amongst them. James Pennant and 
Cuckoo, like the rest of the world, brought unmoved countenances 
to the big banquet which they were bound to attend, and perhaps 
nobody present was either philosophic enough or well-informed 
enough to surmise that anything was the matter with them. 
That, however, did not preserve one of them from detecting 
or imagining (it was in reality sheer imagination) a subtle 
change of manner towards her on the part of her next neighbours. 
They were saying to themselves, she felt sure, that it was 
tolerably audacious of her to be where she was, and that, under 
the circumstances, she would have given evidence of better taste 
by sending an excuse; they were commiserating her a little, 
admiring her pluck a little, laughing at her in their sleeves 00 
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more than they could help. The irony with which they con- 
gratulated her upon being the daughter of a personage so im- 
portant and powerful as\Mr. Pennant had become was not made 
too apparent. 

Her method of retaliating upon two innocent gentlemen who 
only wished to make themselves agreeable to her took the form of 
a gay and somewhat reckless garrulity. She always knew how to 
be entertaining ; she could occasionally be witty ; her desire was 
to show them that she did not care a pin for them or anybody 
else, and she succeeded so well that they ended—neither of them 
being very young—by piously thanking God that they were not 
personally responsible for the words and ways of this very clever 
girl, James, who was watching her surreptitiously from afar, 
and to whom fragments of her conversation were wafted from 
time to time, groaned within himself. He, unhappily, was 
responsible for the clever girl, and a pretty mess he seemed to 
have made of his responsibility, first and last! 

The big dinner was followed by a very much bigger reception ; 
for the hostess of the evening was a lady who aspired to revive 
the old-fashioned combination of social and political eminence, and 
the moment was a suitable one for the assembling together of 
all good Tories whose birth and standing justified a hospitable 
summons. 

That Mr. and Mrs. Carew were included in the above category 
was proved by their arrival at a late hour, and that Julia was in 
no good humour was proved by the unusually chilly greeting 
which she vouchsafed to Miss Pennant. 

“You have heard, I perceive,” observed Cuckoo to Harry, who 
remained by herjside after his wife had passed on. 

“I have heard that your father goes to the Colonial Office,” he 
answered. ‘ My respectful felicitations ! ” 

“You know I don’t mean that. I mean that henceforth I shall 
be looked at askance by all sorts and conditions of people, though 
not by you, perhaps; and that Mrs. Carew has just fired the first 
shot.” 

He truthfully declared that he had not the least idea of what 
she was talking about ; so she drew him away into a comparatively 
secluded recess to explain matters. Julia, it appeared, after the 
tale had been told, was in the sulks by reason of the familiar 
causes which never failed to produce that too familiar effect; if 
she had been rude to Cuckoo, it certainly could not be on account 
of her having heard what was news to her husband. 

“Tf any hint of it had come to her ears, she would have told 
me, and, to do her justice, I don’t think it would have prejudiced 
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her against you for a moment. Why should it? What, after 
all, does it signify ?” 

“You would have to be in my place before you could under. 
stand how much it signifies,” answered Cuckoo. “It signifies s0 
much to me that I simply can’t bear it, that’s all.” 

“ Ah, there are so many things that one can’t bear, and yet one 
has to bear them!” sighed Harry. “Between you and me J] 
can’t bear Julia; but I must.” 

An interchange of confidences followed. Julia really did seem, 
by her husband’s account, to have been making herself almost 
unendurable, and we know what feats James Pennant had con- 
trived to accomplish in a similar direction. What could be more 
natural or more excusable than that two friends, thus sadly 
situated, should pour forth to one another grievances which they 
were precluded from imparting to anybody else? And the more 
they talked the more sensible they became of mutual sympathy 
and comprehension. Harry, to be sure, did not quite understand 
why Cuckoo should threaten to relinquish the bitter bread of 
charity by a clandestine flight from Mr. Pennant’s protection, nor 
did he believe in his heart that she would do anything so rash; 
but he did not hesitate to remind her of a certain conversation in 
the Green Park and of a promise to which he had committed 
himself on that occasion. He went so far, too, as to add— 

“You know that you have only to breathe the word.” 

“ Even though | have told you, and though that is absolutely 
true, that I could never by any possibility be in love with you?” 

“Yes, upon no matter what terms. Ob, I am old and ugly, of 
course, and a fool into the bargain; but though you can’t possibly 
care for me as I care for you, you do like me, and that is 
enough.” 

Cuckoo was more than half inclined to believe that it was 
enough. Ever since she could remember, her one great wish and 
longing had been to be loved, and here was a man who loved her. 
Nobody else did, nor would anybody miss her if she were to 
vanish abruptly from London and England, as she had nearly 
made up her mind to do. And Harry Carew was just as unhappy, 
just as unlikely to be missed as she was. The immorality of 
annexing another woman’s husband was a drawback, no doubt; but 
when one is a mere waif and stray, with no relations to disgrace, 
such drawbacks lose something of their cogency. 

“T wonder,” she said presently, “what you would do if you 
were to receive a telegram from me some fine morning, announcing 
that I had taken the key of the fields and that I was—at Jericho, 
let us say?” 
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“J should secure a Cook’s ticket for Jericho without one 
moment’s loss of time,” he declared. 

“But seriously ?” 

“JT couldn’t be more serious thanIam. I would follow you to 
the world’s end.” 

He looked as if he meant what he said, and she was-fain to 
believe him, notwithstanding the excellent reasons that™she had 
for doubting the good faith of the entire human race. 


Cuartrer XX. 


FLIGHT, 


Tue newly-appointed Secretary of State for the Colonies was a 
sorrowful man as he drove homewards, with his adopted daughter 
by his side. He did not feel able to say anything to her— 
although so much still remained to be said—and she certainly 
gave him no encouragement to renew their interrupted colloquy. 
Her loquacity puzzled and saddened him ; he knew not what to 
make of the gaiety, genuine or assumed, which she displayed, and 
could only respond by grunts or monosyllables to her amusing 
criticisms upon the company which they had just quitted. It 
had been the privilege of her sex to puzzle him all his life long ; 
amongst many other failures, he had conspicuously failed in his 
efforts to wean her from the characteristic ways of that sex, and 
now he could not in the least tell whether she was angry or 
indifferent or reconciled to a state of things which only a few 
hours before had appeared to infuriate her. All he knew was 
that her laughter jarred upon his nerves, that she was making it 
more than ever impossible for him to tell her how bitterly he 
regretted the humiliation which his thoughtlessness had brought 
upon her, and that he would be very glad to bid her good-night. 

That ceremony was gone through in the hall immediately after 
their arrival in Ennismore Gardens, and was unaccompanied by 
the customary kiss, which Cuckoo evaded by means of a quick 
strategic move towards the staircase. James noticed the omission, 
though he did not appear to notice it. Had he seen Cuckoo in 
her bedroom, five minutes later, with her face buried in her hands, 
or had she seen him pacing restlessly up and down his study, with 
4 furrowed brow, subsequent follies might perhaps have been 
averted ; but since they were hidden from one another, physically 
— as mentally, blind destiny worked her will with the pair 
of them. : 


Blind destiny and folly urged upon Cuckoo a course for which 
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no excuse shall be attempted by the humble chronicler of her 
adventures. It was, no doubt, sheer insanity upon her part to 
resolve that she would not any longer be beholden toa man who 
had deliberately deceived her, and who would evidently be only too 
glad to get rid of her once for all; yet a few very charitable 
persons may be willing to allow that there was a good deal of 
human nature in that impetuous resolution. What nobody can 
be expected to allow is that the circumstances warranted an 
appeal to the protection of Harry Carew and the probable 
consequent desertion of the ill-used Julia. 

Cuckoo, however, had not yet determined upon separating an 
already semi-detached couple. She was glad—if the whole truth 
must be confessed—to know that she had it in her power to effect 
that separation ; but whether she would ultimately use her power 
or not continued to be an open question with her. On the other 
hand, she was absolutely and irrevocably set upon declaring her 
liberty and independence. Her plan of action, while she sat in 
the luxuriously furnished bedroom from which she had hastened 
to dismiss her maid, was not long in taking definite shape. To 
luxury, which had failed to bring her happiness (never having 
been without it, she could not know what an admirable substitute 
for happiness luxury is), she was about to bid farewell; indepen- 
dence, she was convinced, lay well within the grasp of so accom- 
plished a musician as she was, and if the worst came to the worst, 
she would not starve. Her idea was that she would always be 
able to earn enough to keep herself alive by giving pianoforte 
lessons, even though she might not all at once be able to attract a 
paying audience to recitals, and that anticipation was, as a matter 
of fact, not unreasonable. If she had been a little older and 4 
little wiser, it would doubtless have occurred to her that her 
purpose might be attained by methods less dramatic than those 
which she proposed to adopt; but some allowance must be made 
for youthful predilections in favour of a startling exit. Before 
going to bed, therefore, Cuckoo spent some time in composing 
and writing out the following valedictory epistle :— 


“When you receive this I shall have left England, never, I hope, to 
return. As I am not English myself, and have not a single English 
relation, there is no reason why I should—unless you call the imposture 
which I have innocently helped to keep up all this time a reason. You 
will acknowledge, anyhow, that it could not have been kept up much 
longer, and I dare say you will understand my being sick of it—and of 
other things. 

“Please do not think it necessary to inquire where I have gone, or to 
put detectives on my track, for I shall not be found, and if I were, 
nothing would induce me to return to you. For the rest, you cannot 
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really wish me to return. Very much against the grain, you have done 
what I am sure you thought was the best that you could do for me, and I 
have disappointed you as much as—excuse me for saying so —you have 
disappointed me. So I am certainly doing the best that I can for you by 
taking myself off. 

“It will relieve your mind, perhaps, to hear that I am in no danger of 
destitution. I have money enough to pay my travelling expenses, and 
from the moment that I reach my journey’s end I shall be well pro- 
vided for. 

“T should be glad if you would say something for me to Sir William 
and Lady Wardlaw, whose kindness I shall not forget. I don’t think 
there is anybody else who would care about receiving a message from me. 
I ought also, of course, to thank you for having fed and clothed and 
educated me. I see now what a burden I must have been upon you from 
the first, and the only way in which I can show my gratitude is by 
relieving you of it for the future.” 


On reading over what she had written, Cuckoo was fain to own 
that it was an odious composition. But then, to be sure, she had 
quite meant it to be odious, so that there was no reason for hesita- 
ting to seal and stamp it. It was to be dropped into a letter-box 
at Charing Cross the next morning, she had decided, and before 
it could be delivered in Ennismore Gardens she would be on the 
other side of the Channel. Then came the question—the really 
rather terrible question—of clothes and luggage. It would be 
possible, of course, simply to walk out of the house, without. 
saying anything to anybody, and take a ticket for Paris; but it 
would be miserably, almost unbearably, disagreeable to do such a 
thing as that. In all the great crises of life we are apt to find 
ourselves hampered and humiliated by the circumstance that we: 
possess bodies as well as souls, and that the claims of the former 
can by no means be set aside in deference to the emotions of 
the latter. Our best-beloved dies, and our first duty is to send 
for the undertaker; we heroically and desperately resolve to blow 
our brains out as soon as ever the necessary revolver can be 
purchased ; but before setting forth to buy it we must brush our 
teeth, shave and dress as usual. And even a young lady who has 
determined to run away from home, never to be heard of again, 
must needs run somewhere and be provided with a change of 
talment at her destination. So that really, upon the whole, one 
ends by wondering whether a fine mental attitude is open at all to 
creatures so materially circumscribed and weighed down as we 
are. Cuckoo lay awake, the whole night through, thinking of 
this, clenching her hands, grinding her little white teeth, and 
Wishing for the hundredth time that she had never been born into 
this wretched, incongruous, tragi-comic world. 

It was, perhaps, a mercy that James had to breakfast early the 
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next morning and leave the house immediately after disposing of 
a hurried meal. At all events, it greatly simplified matters, and 
enabled Miss Pennant, who had received several letters by the 
morning’s post, to announce to her maid that she was going to 
spend a few days in the country with friends who had just invited 
her to do so. One may as well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb, 
and when, between ten and eleven o'clock, a four-wheeled cab 
bore Cuckoo away from Ennismore Gardens, the mass of super- 
incumbent baggage which towered above her head would have 
aroused suspicion in any but a female breast. Neither the maid 
nor the other servants, however, thought much of that, and that 
the former was to be left behind had been accounted for upon the 
plea that the people with whom Miss Pennant was going to stay 
had filled their house from attic to basement. 

So far so good. Cuckoo posted her letter at Charing Cross, 
despatching at the same time a telegram to Madame Voisin in 
Paris. For it was upon Madame Voisin’s protection that she had 
decided to cast herself in the first instance, and, all things con- 
sidered, her choice was not an unwise one. If anyone could give 
her practical advice and put her in the way of earning her daily 
bread, this demure, experienced little woman, whose whole life had 
been passed in an artistic and professional milieu, was the person 
to do it. 

But Madame Voisin, grown old and grey-headed, was not—how 
could she be ?—willing to accept the responsibility which it was 
sought to thrust upon her. She welcomed her former charge, 
indeed, with open arms; the room which Cuckoo had occupied in 
remote childish days was placed very heartily at her service 
{boarders being, luckily, scarce just then), and refreshment, moral 
and material, awaited the arrived traveller. When, however, 
explanatory statements had been made, the old lady could but 
shake her white curls regretfully. 

“ Mon enfant,” said she, “ces choses-la, vois-tu, ne se font 
pas!” 

She could sympathise, she declared, with the impulse which 
had prompted Cuckoo’s ill-advised flight ; but she could not at all 
recognise the propriety of such a proceeding. Still less could she 
consent to aid and abet in schemes which, if carried out, would 
break the heart of her kind friend and patron, Mr. Pennant. 
Her duty, in point of fact, would be to inform him without loss 
of time that his daughter was safe and sound and under efficient 
guardianship, 

“T call you his daughter, my dear child,” she added, “ because 
I am sure that that is what he wishas you to be, and by your 
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own account, he has the right to insist upon a father’s privileges. 
You say he has deceived you; but the deception was intended to 
spare you pain, and it‘has not been a very cruel one, voyons!” 

Cuckoo was sorry ‘that she was quite unable to agree. 

“He has deceived me most reluctantly—one must render him 
that justice—in order to keep a promise which he would never 
have made if his wife had not been dying when she extorted it 
from him. It is not he who has broken it now, and it is not he, 
believe me, whose heart is in any danger of being broken. His 
heart, on the contrary, will be rejoiced as soon as he has made 
every endeavour to find out my whereabouts and has failed; for 
the truth is that he detests me.” 

“Ah, bah!” ejaculated Madame Voisin sceptically. 

“Qh, I do not say that he has no reason. I am not the sort of 
gitl whom it is possible for him to love, and it is not possible for 
him to like the sort of things that I like, or the people either.” 

“The people?” repeated the shrewd old Frenchwoman, smiling. 
“That is more important—that gives a clue! Confess, now, mon 
enfant, this coup de téte of yours is not due so much to the 
discovery that you have made—a discovery of no great conse- 
quence, when all is said, ma foi !—as to your father’s disapproval 
of some particular people, or, perhaps, of some particular person. 
Who is he, then, this famous person ?” 

It was in vain that Cuckoo protested against this grotesque 
misapprehension of her motives. Madame Voisin was persuaded 
that what she had to deal with was the case of a perverse and 
self-willed maiden, crossed in love, and, being so persuaded, she 
had nothing to offer, save soothing caresses, and assurances that 
all would end by arranging itself. If James Pennant did not 
receive a comforting telegram that same evening, this was only 
because Madame Voisin, who was unacquainted with his London 
address, could not obtain it from her guest. It was, nevertheless, 
obvious that she would, ere long, find means of placing herself in 
communication with so well-known a man, and she made no secret 
of her intentions. Consequently, Cuckoo, baffled and dispirited, 
took to bed with her the mournful conviction that her first string 
had snapped in her hands. 

There remained the second string, of which, on the ensuing 
morning, she made sudden and desperate use. It was a string, 
she felt, which must needs be used suddenly if it were to be used 
at all, and anything would be better, anything would be less 
humiliating, than pursuit and capture by the man who was, it 
seemed, legally entitled to the custody of his adopted daughter. 
He would not, Cuckoo thought, with a bitter little smile, be eager 
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to insist upon his rights when the telegram whieh she had 
despatched to Harry Carew should have brought about inevitable 
results, 

Meanwhile, the letter which she had posted at Charing Cross 
was producing results unanticipated by her prescience. Fitzroy 
Pennant, calling in Ennismore Gardens shortly after it had been 
delivered, to make formal announcement of his betrothal to his 
relatives, found his uncle in so perturbed a condition that he had 
to reserve that piece of news for a more favourable occasion. His 
own perturbation, on being taken into his uncle’s confidence, was 
great and unfeigned. 

“Tm awfully sorry, but I’m not much surprised,” was his 
comment upon the various revelations made to him. 

“You are not surprised?” echoed James. “Surely you ought 
to be!” 

“Well, I am surprised to hear that the story is true; I didn’t 
think it could be. But I don’t wonder at her having taken it 
terribly to heart. She is very proud, you see.” 

“Ah! you understand her, perhaps, better than I do,” said 
James, humbly enough, “and you blame me, I daresay, more than 
I had thought it necessary to blame myself. With the best 
intentions, I have, no doubt, been to blame; but that is of 
secondary importance now. What is important and urgent is 


that she should be traced, and brought home at once.” 
“ Yes—if that can be done,” agreed the young man dubiously. 
“You don’t mean to say that you think it can’t be done! One 


shrinks from raising a hue and cry, but 

“Oh, there must be no hue and cry,” interrupted Fitzroy, with 
a decision which rather astonished one who was more accustomed 
to give orders than to receive them; “that would be fatal. Your 
object, of course, is to keep the thing dark, and it may still, with 
luck and care, be kept dark, I should hope.” 

“ My object,” said James, “is to find Cuckoo, and to induce her 
to return home.” 

“Yes; but you can’t wish everybody to hear of her escapade, 
and chatter about it. At present the servants think that she has 
gone away on a visit, and only the servants know that she has 
gone away at all. Suppose you were to do nothing and ssy 
nothing for the next twenty-four hours!” 

James stared. 

“You have some idea in your head, I presume,” he answered; 
“but I don’t follow you. What is to be gained by giving her 
another twenty-four hours’ start?” 

Fitzroy was not prepared to say, nor did he feel disposed to 
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mention the idea that he had in his head; but it struck him as 
rather odd that the same idea should have failed to find its way 
into a head so clear as that of his distinguished uncle. Either 
Cuckoo had decamped alone—in which case there was no absvlute 
necessity for hurry—or else she had been so accompanied that 
hurry could not now rescue her from her fate. After some further 
parley, James was persuaded to promise that he would not for the 
present employ private detective agencies, or give information at 
Scotland Yard. 

“Tf you will make inquiries at the railway-stations,” Fitzroy 
said, “I'll take a rather wider cast, and, depend upon it, we shall 
puzzle out the scent between us. Anyhow, let us not admit the 
world into our confidence before we are obliged.” 

The wider cast which recommended itself to this astute young 
man led him, in the first instance, to Chesham Place, where he 
had the great satisfaction of ascertaining that Mr. Carew had 
just come home. Not having anything to say to Mr. Carew, he left 
a couple of cards, and went on his way rejoicing. The worst that 
could have happened had evidently not happened, so that a man 
might eat his dinner in peace, and reflect at his leisure upon the 
next step that it behoved him to take. 

Now, it so chanced that certain military duties prevented 
Fitzroy from taking any step at all until the luncheon hour on 
the next day, when his dismissed fears were brought back to him 
with a rush by the receipi of the following note— 


“Dear Mr. Pennant,—Am I wrong in thinking that you called 
yesterday evening for a particular reason? You so seldom call here, that 
i feel almost sure your visit must have been connectedjwith a horrible 
catastrophe, which threatens me and your family. Even if I am mistaken 
about that, I cannot be mistaken in begging you to come and see me 
without a moment’s loss of time. I have not yet sent any message to 
your uncle; but must do so unless you are lere by four o’clock. 

“ Yours truly, 
“Jutta CAREW.” 


Within half-an-hour Fitzroy was seated beside the weeping 
Mrs. Carew, and had perused a foreign telegram, addressed to her 
husband, which she confessed to having intercepted. She was 
authorised, she explained, to open his telegrams, which related, as 
arule, to racing matters, and, as he was even now absent for the 
day at a race-meeting, she had innocently made a discovery 
which would, she thought, shock and grieve Cuckoo Pennant’s 
relations as much as it had done her. 

Shocking and grievous that flimsy slip of paper undoubtedly 
was, with its terribly unequivocal summons: “ Have crossed the 
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Rubicon. Come to me here by night mail. Will meet you at 
Gare du Nord in morning.—Cucxoo.” There was no explaining 
away such a summons as that, yet Fitzroy did what seemed 
practicable. 

“The fact is,” said he—*TI tell you this, but I am sure you will 
be kind enough not to repeat it—that my uncle and my cousin 
have had a little difference, and that she has very foolishly run 
away from home. Now that we know she is in Paris, we shall 
easily induce her to return, I have no doubt, and the whole silly 
business can be hushed up. As for this telegram to your 
husband, it probably sounds a great deal worse than it was meant 
to be. He has been a great friend of Cuckoo’s, as you know, and 
I believe she has taken it into her head that she has hardly any 
friends. Most likely she only wants to consult him, and does not 
realise——” 

“That,” interrupted Mrs. Carew, blowing her nose violently, 
“is utter nonsense!” 

‘My dear lady, even if it were utter nonsense, we should have 
to make sense of it. Surely you must see that! But I don’t for 
a moment admit that it is nonsense. Your husband, of course, 
would not have gone to Paris if the telegram had reached his 
hands; as a man of the world, he would have perceived imme- 
diately that he could not compromise an inexperienced girl in 
that way. Still it is desirable, for everybody’s sake, that the 
telegram should be destroyed, and if you will kindly excuse my 
tearing it up—thank you!—I will take the whole responsibility 
of having done so upon my own shoulders. Now there is 10 
reason that I know of why another word should ever be said 
about the matter.” 

“Do you mean that, after what they have done—for it stands 
to reason that all this was preconcerted—they are to be allowed 
to escape scot free?” 

“Can you,” Fitzroy inquired, “suggest any alternative that 
you would prefer? My cousin’s character is, I admit, more of 
less at your mercy; but I cannot think that you are seriously 
jealous of her, or that you wish to spoil her life. And if it comes 
to the question of your own life——” 

“Oh, that is spoilt already!” the long-suffering womal 
declared. 

“Well, I don’t know how that may be, but it seems to me, if 
I may take the liberty of saying so, that you have more to hope 
for from silence than from speech in this case. After all, you 
can’t prove anything against Mr. Carew, and why should you wish 
to prove anything?” 
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Why, indeed? Julia sighed, and reflected that she had not 
submitted to what she had so many times endured in order to 
kick the conjugal harness to pieces at that time of day. Never- 
theless, she was of opinion that the deceitful Cuckoo merited some 
punishment, and she intimated as much. 

“J think,” answered Fitzroy drily, “that there is a very good 
chance of her being punished. Suppose—but that is your 
supposition, not mine—she really contemplated providing you 
with good cause for divorcing Mr. Carew, don’t you think it will 
be rather a slap in the face for her to find that he has no notion 
of being divorced? And, in any case, isn’t it certain that an 
uncommonly nasty quarter of an hour with her father awaits 
her? Oh, you need not be at all afraid of her getting out of this 
unscathed.” 

He himself was hardly chivalrous enough to wish that she 
should, yet he could not find it in his heart to transfer to the 
formidable Uncle James an appointment which Harry Carew had, 
happily, been precluded from keeping, and which might, without 
any insuperable difficulty, be appropriated by a less severe censor. 
Fitzroy hastened to solicit, and was successful in obtaining, leave 
to absent himself from London for a day or two, immediately 
after which he telegraphed to Ennismore Gardens: “All right. 
Have picked up scent, and will wire again to-morrow. Keep 
quiet until you hear.” 


CuapTer XXI. 


ONE GOOD DAY. 


Tue sun had just risen above the mists that hung over the 
horizon, when a young lady, who ought to have been fast asleep 
in bed, emerged noiselessly from the flat rented by blameless 
Madame Voisin, and, hurrying down the common staircase, had 
some ado to arouse a naturally indignant concierge. Orders from 
without and growls from within resulted, however, at length in 
the pulling of the string which opened a small door in the heavy 
gates, and presently Cuckoo stood in the broad deserted street, 
an emancipated being, with the best part of the average duration 
of human existence still before her. 

In another sense, the best part of her personal existence 
probabiy lay behind her. She was well aware of that, and little 
inclined to look forward into the alarmingly uncertain future 
which, after due deliberation, she had chosen for herself. Yet, 
as she stepped resolutely on to meet her fate, she was sensible, at 
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least, of that relief and exhilaration which follow the irrevocable 
casting of the die—convinced, too, that the decision which she 
had taken had been forced upon her by circumstances for which 
others were responsible. If in the recesses of her mind there lurked 
also an exceedingly foolish exultation over the grief and remorse 
which her action would bring upon others, some of us, remembering 
our own distant childhood, when we used to put ourselves to 
extreme inconvenience, hoping thereby to plant a dagger in 
the callous hearts of our elders, will not be too hard upon her. 
Only in mature life do we acquire the melancholy certitude that 
“others” care a good deal less than might be supposed whether 
we are inconvenienced or not. 

So Cuckoo, with head erect and chin defiantly thrust forward, 
traversed the highways and byways of a city which is always 
briskly matutinal, and which, on that lovely, pearl-grey morning, 
appeared to encourage her with a certain air of benevolent sanction 
and approval. She was, after all, a Frenchwoman who had 
returned to her native soil; and France, symbolised by those 
tall, white houses, those sun-smitten roofs, those freshly-sluiced 
thoroughfares, that indescribable smell of Paris, which is to a 
Parisian what the skirl of the pipes is to a Highlander, seemed 
to be extending kindly hands of welcome to her. 

It was no Frenchman, to be sure, whom she was on her way to 
greet ; nor, if she had dared to examine herself (but her valour 
did not extend quite so far) would she have found that she had 
any very enthusiastic welcome at his service. Like the inanimate 
objects to which she preferred to give her attention, he was 4 
mere symbol, representing liberty, new departures, possibly a sort 
of revenge upon the past into the bargain. But when the little 
voiture de place, which she hailed after a time, had deposited her 
at the terminus, and when she had been admitted to the platform 
at which the mail train from Calais must presently draw up, 
it became all of a sudden necessary to view Harry Carew under 
a less impersonal aspect, and with that dire necessity there fell 
upon poor Cuckoo an intense, craven longing to take to her 
heels, The longing, of course, had to be resisted, and was 
resisted; but if, by a miracle, her telegram of the previous day 
could have been recalled, nothing is more certain than that 
this bold intrigante would then and there have most thankfully 
recalled it. 

Her heart thumped against her ribs as the huge, gleaming 
engine, with its long train of carriages behind it, came clanging 
and clattering under the glass roof. The doors were flung open, 
the passengers poured forth; she stood motionless, with cold 
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hands, a throbbing head and eager eyes—eyes that were eager, 
not to desery a well-known figure, but to detect its absence from 
the throng. And oh! what a thrice-blessed disappointment it 
was to ascertain beyond a doubt that Harry Carew was not one 
of those cross, sleepy, dishevelled passengers! Half-a-dozen 
explanations rushed at once into her relieved mind. The tele- 
gram had miscarried; Harry had been prevented from starting, 
or had missed his train—what did it matter? He had, in any 
case, missed his opportunity, and a second one should not—no, 
most assuredly it should not—be granted to him. So thankful, so 
bewildered, so preoccupied was she that she never noticed the 
advance of a passenger who looked neither cross, sleepy nor 
dishevelled, and not until he was within two paces of her did 
she spring back, exclaiming— 

“Fitz !—oh, what has made you do this ?” 

“Don’t you think that question would come rather more 
appropriately from me to you?” returned the young man, 
smiling. 

With a quick gesture, she raised both her hands to her temples, 
frowning at him in a puzzled way and stammering out some 
unintelligible words. She had turned as white as a sheet. 

“For goodness’ sake, don’t faint!” he pleaded, in genuine 
alarm. “It’s all right; I'll explain presently. The—the person 
whom you expected to meet couldn’t come; so I’ve come instead 
of him.” 

“You have come instead of him?” repeated Cuckoo slowly. 
“Oh, no; that can’t be true; that would be much too good to 
be true!” 

Evidently she did not know what she was saying, and he took 
charge of her with a soothing firmness to which she submitted 
quite meekly. He had brought no luggage with him, he said, 
except the hand-bag which she saw; so that there was nothing 
to prevent them from driving off at once. 

“And I don’t know how you feel, Cuckoo,” he added, “ but 
= = hungry. Suppose we go and have breakfast some- 
where ?” 

There are occasional situations in real life which resemble 
dreams, just as there are dreams so ridiculously like reality that 
it is difficult afterwards to disentangle them from the memory of 
actual facts. It was in a species of dream—a happy, reposeful 
sort of dream, which it would have been a thousand pities to 
dispel—that Cuckoo was driven through the sunny streets of Paris, 
with Fitzroy seated by her side, and the queer thing (though it 
did not at the moment strike her as being queer) was that she 
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neither interrogated him nor was interrogated by him. They 
made remarks upon the passing vehicles and pedestrians; she 
laughed at the uncouth French iu which he addressed the driver; 
it was as if they had been out for a pre-arranged holiday together, 
and it seemed to be only in fulfilment of some pleasant, un- 
objectionable programme that they were landed at length in 
the courtyard of a big hotel, where Fitzroy gave sundry instruc. 
tions to a white-aproned waiter, and whence, after a short delay, 
they moved to the adjoining restaurant. But of course such 
illusions, however agreeable they may be, cannot be indefinitely 
prolonged, and Cuckoo, as soon as she had swallowed a cup of 
coffee and part of an omelette aux fines herbes, came abruptly to 
the point with— 

* What does it all mean, Fitz?” 

“Tt means,” answered her companion, “that a misfortune 
which might have happened isn’t going to happen, and that 
the less we say or think about what might have been the better, 
I can see by your face that you are glad; that’s quite enough 
for me.” 

“Tsit? Yes, [am glad—and grateful too, But how and why ha 
it come to pass that you are here? You said you would explain.” 

Explanations were, indeed, obviously required, and he furnished 
her with them in language as succinct as he could make it. 

“Don’t make yourself unhappy,” he said in conclusion; “ the 
whole stupid thing will be buried out of sight. Mrs. Carew has 
every motive for keeping what she knows to herself, and it is not 
I who shall betray you.” 

Cuckoo drew a long breath. 

“TI suppose,” she remarked presently, “you think that I did 
a very stupid thing when I despatched that telegram ?” 

“Well, what do you think yourself? It would have been stupid 
and calamitous even if you had cared for that good-for-nothing 
chap; but as I am quite sure now that you don’t care a button 
for him, why, I must make so bold as to say that you have hed 
an uncommonly lucky escape.” 

“Yes; but you see I thought he was the only friend I had ia 
the world. How could I guess that you, of all people, would 
take so much trouble to save me?” 

“TI don’t call that a very kind speech to make, Cuckoo, and I 
don’t think I have deserved it either. You ought to know, if 
you don’t know, that I would cut off my right hand rather than 
let you come to harm.” 

She gazed at him wonderingly and meditatively. Exaggerated 
though such a statement doubtless was, she liked to hear him 
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utter it. It was pleasant, too, to be forced to recognise in him 
a fertility of resource and a capacity for taking command with 
which she had hitherto seen no cause to credit him. She did not, 
however, give verbal expression to the thoughts that were in 
her mind, but only asked after a pause— 

“ And what are we going to do now—for the rest of the day, I 
mean ?” 

“I don’t quite know; it will have to depend. Where are you 
staying ?” 

It was with sincere satisfaction that he learnt under whose 
unexceptionable wing she had been sheltering herself since her 
fight. He said that was first-rate, and proposed without further 
delay to reassure Madame Voisin, who was probably scared out of 
her wits by that time. 

Cuckoo at first demurred, but ended by giving in. 

“ After all, one may as well regain possession of one’s clothes,” 
she remarked, “and I can make up some story about my having 
gone out to meet you. Only, you know, Fitz, whatever happens, 
I am not going to stay with dear old Madame Voisin. She 
is a broken reed, unfortunately, though she has the kindest 
intentions.” 

“You are going, I hope,” answered Fitzroy, “to return with 
me, either this evening or to-morrow morning, to your father ?” 

“My father died I don’t know how many years ago.” 

“You are going to return to my uncle, then, if you prefer to 
call him by that name.” 

She pointed out to him so emphatically and decisively the 
utter inadmissibility of such a procedure, and she grew so agitated 
over it that he did not insist. All he stipulated for was that 
Madame Voisin’s mind should be set at rest as soon as might be. 

“Then, if the old lady doesn’t object—and I don’t see why 
she should, considering that we are first cousins——” 

“But we aren’t !” 

“Tt’s the same thing. I was going to say that, if she didn’t 
consider it too cnconvenable, we might drive out to the Bois or 
somewhere and spend a quiet afternoon together, talking matters 
over,” 

He left her for a few minutes while he hastened into the 
neighbouring telegraph office, and when he reappeared, she 
professed herself willing to obey orders. Perhaps she rather 
enjoyed receiving orders from that quarter ; in any case, it would 

as easy for her to proclaim her independence at one time as 
at another, 


As for good Madame Voisin, no sooner did she behold the 
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evasive Cuckoo turning up again, escorted by a young man of 
pleasing exterior, than she jumped to conclusions which did not 
lack plausibility, wide of the mark though they happened to be, 
Of course she had to assume a mien of scandalised severity and 
rebuke conduct which, she declared, was of a nature to reflect 
discredit upon the establishment; but at the bottom of her 
heart she sympathised warmly with a couple whom she took ty 
be thwarted lovers, and wondered what Mr. Pennant could have 
been thinking of to reject this handsome and well-mannered 
nephew of his. Nevertheless, she was not inclined to let Cucko 
out of her sight a second time, and only after Fitzroy had dram 
her aside to make announcements which, if true, were at one 
tranquillising and puzzling, was she prevailed upon to sanction 
that projected expedition to the Bois de Boulogne. 

“You bewilder me, monsieur,” she frankly confessed. “Yu 
came to Paris, you say, in search of mademoiselle—ca se con- 
prend. ButIdo not understand your having sent the message 
that you speak of. However, if you will swear to bring her back 
to me before the evening ‘ 

“Oh, oui, je jure!” answered Fitzroy, in his Britannic French, 
“Ce n’est pas ce que vous pensez; it’s all right. Seulement il 
faut que je lui parle en—what do you call it ?—in private, et il 
faut absolument l’amuser jusqu’a demain. Vous comprenez?” 

Madame Voisin could not truthfully reply that she did; but 
she ended by accepting Fitzroy’s word and allowing the young 
people to leave the house together, which, to be sure, was all 
that was required of her. 

Something very much more difficult than that was required of 
the young gentleman who, with so fine a confidence in his om 
capacity, had undertaken the management of a ticklish job. He 
began to realise this soon after Cuckoo and he had established 
themselves comfortably on a bench in one of the more sequestered 
alleys of the Bois; for nothing that he had urged thus far m 
favour of a rational course had availed to shake his companions 
resolution in the smallest degree. She did not, she confessed, 
know what was going to become of her; but she knew perfectly 
well what was not going to be her destiny, and she counselled 
him to waste no further breath upon advocacy of the m- 
possible. 

“T wouldn’t go back for the world; but even if I wanted tog 
back, I doubt whether he would receive me, after hearing that! 
had done my best to run away with Mr. Carew. And he would 
certainly hear that, because the first thing I should do would be 
to tell him.” 
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“What could have possessed you to dream of running away 
with a man whom you don’t love?” 

“Qh, it doesn’t matter—but any woman could tell you. Men 
are different, I suppose; yet even men do incomprehensible 
things sometimes. Your being here at this moment, for instance, 
is rather incomprehensible to me; though I don’t quarrel with 
you for being here, Heaven knows!” 

“T shall always be anywhere at any moment when you want 
me, Cuckoo, if only you will give me a sign,” the young man 
declared emphatically. “But, as a general rule, you prefer my 
room to my company, don’t you?” 

She made no answer; she was gazing absent-mindedly at the 
limited prospect of sunlight and shadow on the sward, and at 
the trees beyond, which were stirred by a light breeze. Presently 
she remarked— 

“There's no time like the present—except, perhaps, scraps of 
the past—and the future doesn’t look particularly smiling. 
Suppose we make up our minds to enjoy to-day, which, for 
all I know, may be the very last of my pleasant days, and 
suppose we forget everything, except that you and I are the 
Fitz and Cuckoo who were the best of friends once upon a time ? 
It seems such a dreadful waste of good hours that will never 
come back, to spend them in useless argument! Do you think 
we might stay where we are until evening and then dine together 
at some restaurant? We could dine quite early, so as to give 
you plenty of time to catch the night mail for London.” 

“Yes; I don’t see why we shouldn’t,” answered Fitzroy, after 
4 momentary hesitation. 

“That’s agreed, then! And now, if you please, we won’t say 
another word about disagreeable subjects.” 

That stipulation, it will be perceived, left them with a rather 
harrow range ; but, somehow or other, it proved wide enough to 
content them. What did they find to talk about while the sun 
was sloping so deliberately, yet so inexorably, towards the west, 
and while the train which was bringing James Pennant to Paris 
to claim his adopted daughter was devouring space ? 

Fitzroy would have been puzzled afterwards to give any 
detailed account of their conversation; all he knew was that, 
Whatever their words may have been, they were thinking 
about something else the whole time—something which became 
clearer and clearer as the hours slipped away—something which, 
alas! ought to have been made clear long before. Did she 
understand that he had loved her in the days of his clumsy 
Puppyhood, that he loved her still, and would love her as long 
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as his life should last? For his part, he understood well enough 
—he was too simple and straightforward to doubt—that she had 
loved him all along and had only snubbed him for that very 
reasou. Perhaps she did not care, now that they were upon the 
brink of parting, to disguise the truth; perhaps she was aware 
that there were causes quite distinct from the mad resolution 
which she professed to have taken which must compel them to 
part. Anyhow, it behoved him, as an honourable man, to make 
some allusion to those causes, and he ended by doing so in ap 
abrupt, constrained voice. 

“By the way, you have heard, I daresay, that I am going to be 
married ?” 

“T heard,” answered Cuckoo steadily, “that you were going to 
propose to Lady Elizabeth Tufnell; I did not know that you 
had actually done it. I hope you will be very happy with her.” 

That much, or something like that, had to be said, and nothing 
more was said. It was evident that Fitzroy was not going to be 
very happy, and equally evident that he must do his duty. As 
for Cuckoo, she had had a happy afternoon, which was now over; 
yet it had brought her something which would remain a possession 
for ever, through good or evil fortune. Many of us, when all is 
said and done, find, as we draw near the grave, that such 
intangible possessions are our best and dearest. 

In the meantime, that téte-a-téte dinner at a renowned restaurant 
could not be made a brilliant success, although Fitzroy took s 
good deal of trouble about ordering it. What sort of an appetite, 
indeed, could he bring to bear upon the delicacies set before him 
while he was inwardly cursing himself for the stupid blindness 
which had spoilt two lives? And the worst of it was that he 
could not help perceiving what a cruel disillusionment he had 
inflicted upon the girl whom he loved. She had evidently 
ascribed his pursuit of her to motives which in truth existed 
(little as he had been aware of their existence when he set out), 
and what must she be thinking now of his officious interference! 

Had he been able to read her thoughts, he would have discovered 
that she was neither incensed against him nor very deeply dis- 
appointed. She was even, in a sense, triumphant; for had she 
not gained all that it was possible for her to gain? If Fitzroy 
had been free and had asked her to marry him, she would certainly 
have declined the offer. It would, by her rather perverse way of 
thinking, have been entirely out of the question for her to ally 
herself with a family to which she had been falsely represented 
as belonging, and which desired—excusably enough—to see 00 
more of her. It was, to be sure, permissible to regret that Fitzroy 
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had chosen for his bride the particular person whom he had 
chosen; but at least there was no occasion to be jealous of 
Lady Elizabeth Tufnell. So Cuckoo played her part at the 
little banquet somewhat more felicitously than her entertainer, 
and when the time came to say farewell, she displayed a brisk 
determination to steer clear of sentimentality. 

“Qh, no, you mustn’t come back to Madame Voisin’s with me,” 
said she, in answer to his proposal; “you must be off to the 
station, or you will be too late for your train. Don’t look so 
suspicious ; I assure you I have not the slightest intention of 
drowning myself in the Seine, and if you will call a fiacre for me 
I will proceed straight to my clothes, which I really can’t afford 
to lose.” 

“And when you reach your clothes ? ” 

“T shall take them away with me, I suppose. But not until 
to-morrow, and not surreptitiously. I am going to earn my 
bread somewhere, though I don’t at present know for certain 
where, and I am quite capable of doing so. Consequently, you 
need not send me out into the wilderness with such a long face 
as that to remember you by.” 

Fitzroy had opened his lips to make some rejoinder, when, 
to his deep discomfiture, he was hailed by a jovial old gentleman 
with whom both Cuckoo and he were slightly acquainted, and who 
at that moment sallied forth from the restaurant, followed by his 
wife and his two daughters. 

“We saw you dining together,” this tactless individual 
called out; “but you wouldn't look at us. How do you do, 
Miss Pennant? Is your father in Paris? What an original 
proceeding on his part to leave London in the very middle of a 
political crisis!” 

“He has not left London,” Cuckoo replied composedly. “I am 
staying here with an old friend.” 

Fitzroy showed less presence of mind. He stammered, 
reddened and was so obviously uncomfortable that he rendered 
the indiscreet intruder equally so. The latter murmured that 
they were bound for a theatre and had no time to lose; the 
ladies, staring at Cuckoo in unconcealed wonderment, bowed 
stifly to her as they passed out; the whole episode occupied 
barely a minute. 

“What horrid bad luck!” ejaculated Fitzroy in great vexation. 

But Cuckoo declared that it did not matter a bit. 

“In a few days everybody will know that I have disappeared, 
and I cannot be accused of having disappeared with you, since 
you will be back in London to answer for yourself. Besides, 
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London is heartily welcome to say what it pleases about me noy, 
Good-bye, Fitz; think of me sometimes. I shall not forget you, 
you may be sure—nor what I owe to you.” 

She was in the fiacre and away before he could do more thap 
squeeze her hand. That way of parting was perhaps as good a 
another, since part they must; but his heart ached as he gazed 
after the lumbering equipage. He knew, or thought he kney, 
that Cuckoo and he would meet again sooner than she expected; 
but he also knew that never more could they meet upon the old 
terms. 

“ Well, we have had one pretty good day,” he sighed. “It 
isn’t a big allowance; but it’s all we are likely to get, either 
of us!” 











